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A supplement of eight pages follows the present] representatives of Pennsylvania, by the decease of Mr. 
number—by which we have been enabled to give the | A/wmbhaar, which resulted as follows: 


whole of the long speeches of Messrs. .Jdams, Wise For Mr. Scott, (whig) 3,681 
and Cambreleng, on the fost fortification bill of the Mr. Jack, (Jackson) 1,522 
last session; the message of the president, of Mon- Mr. Evans, (anti-masonic) 225 
day last, with the documents accompanying it, andthe} The latter does not appear to have been considered a 


prief, but placid and severe speech of Mr. Clay, on the | candidate. 

accommodation of our differences with France. ‘These, —— 

with a very few brief notices of other things (some of | A bill was reported in the legislature of Pennsylvania, 

which were lying over from last week), have made our | on the 20th instant, to remove the seat of government of 

pages as ‘‘fullas the Baltic”’—and forbidden a notice of | that state fo the city of Philadelphia. 

many articles that we had prepared, and must yet pub- — 

lish. Kven the journal of congress has been shoved out, The expunging resolution in Virginia. 

of necessity—but must be brought up. Nothing, how- | tant act passed the senate on Saturday. The first reso- 

ever, important is contained in this journal, except the | lution, instructing to expunge, passed by a vote of 12 to 

passage (‘fat long last)” of the bill for the relief of } 19. ‘The second, in regard to the validity of instrue- 

New York, in consequence of the great fire in that city. | tions, passed by a vote of 20 to 5. The preamble, by 
— 20 to 10. ‘The majority in the house was 14. 


LMWashington Globe. 





This impor- 


On Saturday afternoon last we had the following, from 
Phailadelphia— 


MG-HIGHLY IMPORTANT. <2} Gov. Tazewell, of Virginia, liaving refused to forward 


Just as our paper was going to press last night, we were fa- | (he ‘expunging” resolutions to the senators in congress, 
vored with the following letter, containing an account of an . . 


insurrection of the slaves at Nashville, Tennessee, and the de- as being unconstitutional—the officers of the two houses 
struction of the Planters’ bank and the Union bank of Tennessee. have been directed to send them on, 
We shall wait for further particulars, with great anxiety. -— 
Three miles from Nashville, Feb. 10, 6 o’clock, 4. M. Martial law prevailed at New York on Wednesday 
Dear sir: We have just time to inform you by Mr. Marris, | act, in consequence of outrages committed by persons 
who leaves here for Maysville, that Nashville is in the utmost | Jaimine higher rates of waces. and thelr abase of etnies 
consternation, owing to an insurrection of the slaves!!! Atl | ©* eee a “— . ee, ore OF O ers 
o’clock the Planters’? bank was forced into—have not beard the | content with their present receipts, Phe life of a police 
particulars. If we save our lives, it is all we ask. We remain | officer, it was feared, had been sacrificed. But they 
truly, J. & KR. YEATMAN & Co, were, apparently, subdued—at the date of our latest ac- 
P. S. An express has just arrived—the Union abbas “al counts. ‘The leaders were, chiefly foreigners. ‘The mayor 
p Mec dae pct PSS has ju: | acted well, and much regretted his frequent calls on the 
(‘The above appeared in a postscript of the Philadelphia Herald | Military, to aid the civil authorities, 
of Friday.]} 
It is now needless to say, that the whole story isa lie— THE SEMINOLE WAR. 
A **WICKED LIE.”’ It is supposed to have originated in St. Jugustine, Feb. 10. “Lieutenant Ward, of the volun- 
some speculation in holy banking—of which we shall | teers attached to general Clinch’s command, having mutinied, 
have enough, a short time hence. A large reward has | and threatening to shoot his commanding officer, eol, Parish, 
oe . . . Was immediately shot dead by the latter. Col. Parish had 
beeu offered for the author of the lie, been tried by a court-martial. The consequence of this unfor- 
— P tunate occurrence was, that all the volunteers had left general 
Harrisburgh, Feb. 18, 1856. As the message of gov. | Clinch, leaving him only his five companies of regulars, and he 
Ritner approving the bank bill, is short, I annex hereto | had at that time received no reinforcements, 








a copy of it St. dugustine, Feb. 11. The whole of the country, south of 
To the senate and house of representatives St. Augustine, has been laid waste during the past week, and 
of the commonwealth of Pennsylvania: not a building of any value left standing. There is not a single 


4 , . ini , po . ’ » . i 
ave ¢ Se signe > ‘none > general | =e ‘ f; 5 " 
I have approved and signed the following act of the general | }oust ee Ga ae between this city and Cape Florida, a 
assembly, entitled “an act to repeal the state tax on real and distance of 200 ome all, ill, have been burnt to the ground, 
personal property, and to continue and extend the improve- | O" Sunday morning last, a dense smoke was seen in the south 
ments of the state by rail roads and canals, and to charter a | i" the direction of Bulowville, and it was conjectured that the 
state bank, to be called ‘the United States bank,’ ” and di- buildings on that plantation were in flames, and it was known 
rected the secretary to return the same to the house of repre that there were none but Indians in that direction. The smoke 


sentatives where it orignated. Joseru RITNer. was seen in the same direction until Tuesday. On Thursday 
Harrisburch, Feb 18. 1836 it] was reported that gen, Hernandez’s houses at St. Joseph's 
Bibs LEV. 10 4000 


A meetine of the stockholders of the bank of the U. | Were 08 fire, and in the afternoon this report was confirmed by 
5 . two of gen. Hernandez’s negroes, who stated that they had rode 
States (the dus¢ under its present charter), has been held | fom Mala Compra to St. Joseph’s that morning, and came 
at Philadelphia, at which the Pennsylvania charter was | within a quarter of a mile of the house; and had a full view of 
promptly accepted; and Mr. Biddle voted ‘‘a superb ser- | the burning buildings. 
vice of plate” for his distinguished services, as president | They state the houses to have been fired about 7 o’elock that 
—an account of which must be Gelayed; as well as of | Morning and that every house, except the corn house, was 
anv thines. as evidences of the madness and passion of burning at the time they were there. The Indians had posted 
many things, as evidences of the RACHESS ¢ 'g sentinels at some distance from the houses, while the main body 
the times, and to show the deep mortification of party, at 


, were dancing around the fire. The negroes can give us no 
the result. Many of rue **democrats” are—“as hot as | correct idea as to the number of Indians, but say that there was 


cotton.” A ‘jumping into the Potomac,’’ might cool | a large crowd of them. The plantation of col. James Williams, 
some of them. was also set fire to and destroyed at the sametime. Mr. Du- 
pon’s plantation of Buen Retiro, is also destroyed. There now 
remains no doubt of the destruction of Bulowville. It is the 
opinion of many that after the battle of Duntawton, the fn. 
dians procured a large reinforcement and returned to attack 
Bulowville. The amount of property destroyed is immense; at 
if he voted for the bank of the United States. This is a} Bulowville alone, the buildings are said to have cost $50,000, 
strange error, (not one of our making )—for he was uni- The property destroyed aig the past week, On these planta- 
formly opposed to the incorporation of that bank. It was CSS, CORRO be less than $200,000. 2 ; 
‘ . ullahassee, feb. 13. Louisiana has acted nobly in the pre- 
another gentleman. | sent crisis of our affairs—Seventy-five thousand dollars have 
: an . ¢ been appropriated to defray the expense of equipping the volun- 
An election took place on Tuesday last, in I hiladel- | teers from that etate. Private subscriptions for the same pur- 
phia, to supply the vacancy occasioned in the house of’ pose have also been made toa large amount. Eight hundred 


Vor. XLIX—Sia. Si. 








In the Restster of Feb. 18, page 303, Mr. Leet, of 
the senate of Pennsylvania, is said to have stated that he 
had received a letter threatening him with assassination, 
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and fifty regulars and volunteers, under the command of gene- 
ral Gaines, left New Orleans on the 3d inst. for Tampa, and 
are probably now at the scene of action. The force which 
will be assembled there in a few days, will exceed twelve hun- 
dred men. We have not the means of estimating the number 
of troops which will be under the command of general Scott on 
the northern and esstern frontier of the Seminole nation, but 
suppose from the reports from Georgia and South Carolina, 
they will amount to at least two thousand strong. If the sava- 
ges have not already made their escape to the everglades in the 
southern poriion of the Peninsula, we may calculate on a ter- 
mination of the war in a few weeks. 





Barsapors. A letter writer in the Journal of Com- 


merce has this paragraph concerning the apprentice sys- 
tem: 


I have inquired with much solicitude into the operation of 
the apprentice system. It is not certain that this island would 
be a fair test, and I am credibly informed that it works dif- 
ferently in the other dependencies; vut the result of eighteen 
months trial has somewhat surprised me. Whatever may be 
the cause, the facts are conceded that there is, since August, 
1834, an appreciation of real estate; that the quantity of the 
crop is equal, and the cost and trouble of working estates is not 
increased. As we are about to sail for St. Thomas, and make 
some stay at the intermediate islands, I shall have an opportu- 


nity of making further inquiries, aud will communicate the re- 
sult. 


EarRTAQuake IN Iraty. The Neapolitan Gazette of the 7th 
November, has the following account of the destruction of Cas- 
tiglioni, by an earthquake, and the burying of more than 100 
of its inhabitants under the ruins. Inthe middle of the night 
of the 12th ult. a strong shock of an earthquake was generally 
feluin Calabria Citra; this was followed at intervals by ten 
Other shocks; some also were experienced on the following 
days; in the midst of these commotions, Castiglioni, a com- 
mune in the district of Cosenza, was levelled to the ground, 
and 100 out of a population of 1,000 thus met an untimely 
death. Many of the inhabitants who attempted flight were 
seriously wounded by the falling of the houses. ‘The small 
village of Rovella, with a population of 370 persons, shared the 
same fate, although with the loss of only two lives and about 
thirty wounded. In Leppano, a family of six individuals were 
buried in the ruins of a fallen house. In Rende, two were 
killed from the same cause, and one in Casole. Nineteen per- 
sons perished in Santo Pietroa Guarano, where also several 
houses were thrown to the ground. The buildings in Cosenza, 
the capital of the province, were considerably damaged, al- 
though no lives were lost. Caiamitous as this event has prov- 
ed, it sinks into insignificance when compared to a disaster of 
the same kind which befel the other Calabria in 1783, a great 
part of which, as well as Sicily, was destroyed by a most tre- 
mendous earthquake, with the loss of forty thousand persons, 
who perished in the ruinsof towns and villages. 





ITEMS AND SCRAPS. 
There are 73,254 male, and 38,823 female children, attending 
the schools of Massachusetts. 


The total value of the cattle sold in Smithfield market, Lon- 
don, annually, is -£8,500,000; among these are a million anda 
halfof sheep. A million of pounds sterling is expended in 
fruits and vegetables. There are consumed 11,000 tons of but- 
ter; cheese 13,000 tons; flour 1,000,000 quarters; poultry £80,000. 
One salesman alone has sold weekly 14,000 rabbits! 


Among other reforms, the use of percussion caps, much im- 
proved, are to be introduced into the Austrian army. 


A eolumn of granite, with a statue,is to be erected in the 
public square at Ajaccio, Corsica, the birth place of Napoleon, 
in memory of that great captain. 


An enthusiastic Frenchman, probably a soldier of Napoleon, 
lately threw himself from the top of the triumphal column of 
the Place Vendome. Napoleon in his cocked hat and frock is 
now there, and this may have led to this burst of romantic pa- 
triotism. Ile had the honor of falling first on the garlands at the 
base, and then upon the pailings, where he was transfixed mo- 
tionless and senseless. It is not the first exploit of the kind. 


The salary of the governor of Louisiana is seven thousand 
five hundred dollars, and an effort has been made in the legisla- 
ture to reduceit. The expensiveness of living at New Orleans, 
and the style which the chief magistrate is expected to support, 
are alleged ag reasons for continuing it at that amount. 


Died on the 7th ult. at Needham, Virginia, Creed Taylor, 
late chancellor of the Richmond and Lynchburg district, in the 
70th year of his age. 


Lord Stowell, the father of the house of peers, completed his 
91st year, on Thursday, the 29th ulltimo—his brother, the earl 
of Eldon, travelled a long journey to dine with him, he being 
himself 86. Whata vista to look back upon has been the life 
of each of these sons of a Newcastle coal-shed-keeper! Each 
tutor of his college at Oxford—each the first lawyer in the 
world in his respective walk—each, by merit, and long service, 
a pecr of the realim—and each living under William LV, to meet 





as, 


——$—— 


and talk together of what they saw and did under George the 
second. 


A bad pun is said to be better than an indifferent one. In 
that view ofits merit, the following is pretty good: 
From the Philadelphia American Sentinel. 
THE MEDIATION. 
Says Richard to Thomas, ‘*Can your wit solve me soon, 
Why Old England sends bither the ship PanraLoon?”? 
Quick Thomas in answer—‘‘Its very name teaches: 
The errand was only—to repair our breaches.”? 


The Warterloo vase. This magnificent specimen of modern art 
has been recently removed to the national gallery, in Trafalgar 
square. It was found necessary to have it sent there before 
the completion of the building of the gallery, as the dimensions 
of the vase would render it impossible to admit it within the 
building when finished. The circumstances connected with 
the marble of which the vase is composed may be considered 
remarkable. Napoleon Bonaparte, having seen the blocks in 
passing through Tuscany, in his ‘progress’? to the Russian 
campaign, desired that they might be preserved in order that 
atrophy of the ‘anticipated’? victory might be worked from 
them by some eminent sculptor. A few years afterwards the 
identical blocks of marble were sent to this country by the 
grand duke of Tuscany as a present to his late majesty, George 
LV. who caused them to be sculptured into a vase of enormous 
size, in order to commemorate the victory of Waterloo. The 
height is about sixteen feet; the diameter of the top about nine 
or ten feet. On one end is represented king George IV on 
his throne, with fame presenting the palm of victory. Bona- 
parte, on the other side,is seen dismounted from his horse, 
The rest is filled up with allegorical figures. 

This choice specimen of British art is the work of Riehard 
Westmacot, esq. R. A. and it is without doubt, the largest and 
most splendid vase in the world. It was originally intended 
to adorn the **Waterloo gallery’? in Windsor castle; but, in 
consequence of its great weight, (about 20 tons) the idea was 
abandoned, as it was considered unsafe to place it in that 
situation. Itis stated that the emperor of Russia has requested 
a cast of the vase in bronze. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS. 

On the 22d inst. the following highly interesting message, 
with the accompanying documents, was transmiited by the 
president of the United States to congress: 

To the senate and house of representatives: 

I transmit, herewith, to congress, copies of the correspond- 
ence between the secretary of state and the charge d’affaires of 
his Britannic majesty, relative to the mediation of Great Britain 
in Our disagreement with France, and to the determination of 
the French government to execute the treaty of indemnifica- 
lon, Without further delay, on the application for payment by 
the agent of the United States. 

The grounds upon which the mediation was accepted will be 
found fully developed in the correspondence. On the part of 
France the mediation had been publicly accepted before the 
offer of it could be received here. Whilst each of the two go- 
vernments has thus discovered a just solicitude to resort to all 
honorable means of adjusting amicably the controversy be- 
tween them, itis a matter of congratulation that the mediation 
has been rendered unnecessary. Under such circumstances, 
the anticipation may be confidently indulged that the disagree- 
ment between the United States and France will not have pro- 
duced more than a temporary estrangement. The healing ef- 
fecis of time, a just consideration of the powerful motives for 
a cordial good understanding between the two nations, the 
strong inducements each has to respect and esteem ‘the other, 
will no doubt soon obliterate from their remembrance all traces 
of that disagreement. 

Of the elevated and disinterested part the government of 
Great Britain has acted, and was prepared to act, I have al- 
ready had occasion to express my high sense. Universal re- 
spect, and the consciousness of meriting it, are with govern- 
ments as with men, the just rewards of those who faithfully 
exert their power to preserve peace, restore harmony, and per- 
petuate good-will. 

1 may be permitted, IT trust, at this time, without a suspicion 
of the most remote desire to throw off censure from the execu- 
tive, Or to point it to any other department or branch of the go- 
vernment, to refer to the wantof effective preparation in which 
our country was found at the late crisis. From the nature ef 
our institutions, the movements of the government in prepara- 
tion for hostilities must ever be too slow for the exigencies of 
unexpected war. IL submititthen to you, whether the first 
duty we owe to the people who have confided to us their power 
is not to place our country in such an attitude aa always to be 
so amply supplied with the means of self-defence as to afford 
no inducement to other nations to presume upon our forbear- 
ance, Or to expect important advantages from a sudden assault, 
either upon our commerce, our sea-coast, Or Our interior fron- 
tier. In case of the commencement of hostilities during the 
recess of congress, the time inevitably elapsing before that 
body could be called together, even under the most favorable 
circumstances, would be pregnant with danger, and, if we es- 
caped without signal disaster or national dishonor, the hazard 
of both unnecessarily incurred, could not fail to excite a feel- 
ing of deep reproach. I earnestly reeommend to you, there- 
fore, to make sueh provisions, that in no future time shall we 
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be found without ample means to repel aggression, even al- 
though it may come upon us without a note of warning. We 
are now, fortunately, so situated, that the expenditure for this 
purpose will not be felt; and, if it Were, it would be approved 
by those from Whom all its means are derived, aad for whose 
penefit Only it should be used with a liberal economy and an 
enlightened forecast. 
In behalf of these suggestions. I cannot forbear repeating 
the wise precepts of One whose counsels cannot be forgotten: 
“The United States ought not to indulge a persuasion that, 
contrary to the order of human events, they will forever keep 
ata distance those painful appeals to arms, with which the 
history of every other nation abounds. ‘There is a rank due to 
the United States among nations which will be withheld, if not 
absolutely lost, by the reputation of weakness. If we desire 
to avoid insult, We inust be able to iepel it. If we desire to 
secure peace, one of the most powerful instruments of our ris- 
ing prosperity, it must be known that we are, at all times, ready 
for war.’? ANDREW JACKSON. 
February, 22, 1856. 
DOCUMENTS ACCOMPANYING THE MESSAGE. 
Washington, Jan, 22, 1836. 
The undersigned, his Britannic majesty’s charge d’ailaires, 
has been instructed to state to Mr. Forsyth, the secretary of 
state of the United States, that the British government las wil- 
nessed with the greatest pain aud regret the progress of the 
misunderstanding Which has lately grown up between the go- 
vernments of France and of the United States. ‘The first ob- 
ject of the undeviating policy of the British cabinet bas been 
10 maintain uninterrupted the relations of peace between Great 
Britain aud the other nations of the world, without any aban- 
donment of national interests, and without any sacrifice of na- 
tional honor. The next objeet to which their anxious and un- 


remitting exertions have been directed, bas been, by au appro- | 
priate exercise of the good offices and moral influence of Great | 


Britain, to heal dissensions which may have arisen among 
neighboring powers, and to preserve for ether nations those 
blessings of peace which Great Britain is so desirous of secur- 
ing for herself. 

The steady efforts of his majesty’s government have hitherto 
been fortunately successful in the accomplishment of both these 
ends; and while Europe, during the last five years, has passed 


through a crisis of extraordinary hazard without any disturb- | 


ance of the general peace, his majesty’s government has the 
satisiaction of thinking that it bas, on more than one occasion, 
been instrumental in reconciling differences which might other- 
wise have led to quarrels, and in cementing union between 
friendly powers. 

Butif ever there contd be an occasion on which it would be 
painful tothe British government to see the relations of amity bro- 
ken off between two triendly states, thatoecasion is undoubtedly 
the present, when a rupture is appreliended between two great 
powers, with both of which Great Britain is united by the clos- 
est ties; with one of which she is engaged in active alliance, 
with the other of which she is joined by community of interest 
and by the bonds of kindred. 

Nor would the grounds of difference on the present occasion 
reconcile the friends and well-wishers of the differing parties to 
the misfortune of an open rupture between them. 

When the conflicting interests of two nations are so opposed 
on a particular question as to admit of no possible compromise, 
the sword may be required to cut the knot which reasoa is un- 
able to untie. 


When passions have been so excited on both sides that no | 


common standard of justice can be found, and what one party 
insists On as aright the other denounces as a wrong, prejudice 
may become too headstrong to yield to the voice of equity; and 
those who can agree on nothing else may consent to abide the 
fate of arms, and to allow that the party which shall prove the 
weakest in the war shall be deemed to have been wrong in the 
dispute, 

Butin the present case there is no question of national inter- 
est at issue between France and the United States. In the 
present ease there is no demand of justice made by one party, 


nr 


and denied by the other. ‘he disputed claims of America on 


of the differences between the United States and France, and 
| to say that a note, precisely similar to the present, has been de- 
_livered to the French governmeut by his majesty’s ambassador: 
at Paris. The undersigned bas, at the same time, to express 
the confident hope of his majesty’s goverament, that if the two 
parties would agree to refer to the British government the set- 
tlement of ithe point at issue between them, and to abide by 
the opinion which that government might, alter due considera- 
tion, communicate to the two parties thereupon, means might 
be found of satifying the honor of each, without incurring those 
great and manifold evils which a rupture between two such 
powers must inevitably entail upon both. 

The undersigned has the honor to renew to Mr. Forsyth the 
assurance of his most distinguished consideration. 

CHARLES BANKTEAD, 
Department of state, Washington, Feb. 3, 1836. 

The undersigued, secretary of state of the United States, hag 
| had the honor to receive the note of the 27th ultimo, of Mri 
| Charles Bankhead, bis Britannic majesty’s charge d’affaires, 
| offering to the government of the United States the mediation 
| Of his Britannie majesty’s government for the settlement of the 
| differences unhappily extsting between the United States and 

France. That communication having been submitted to the 
| president, and considered with all the care belonging to the im- 
| portance of the subject, and the source from which tt emanated, 
| the undersigned has been instructed to assure Mer. Bankhead 
| that the disinterested and honorable motives which have die- 
| tated the proposal are fully appreciated. ‘The pacific policy of 
| his Britannic majesty’s cabinet, and their efforts to heal dissen- 
| sions arising among nations, are worthy of the character and 
| commanding influence of Great Britains and the success of those 
| efforts is as honorable to the government by whose instrumen- 
tality it was secured as it has been beneficial to the parties 
more immediately interested, and to the world at large. 

The sentiments upon which this policy is founded, and which 
| are so forcibly displayed in the offer that has been made, are 
| deeply impressed upon the mind of the president. They are 
| congenial with the institutions and principles, as well as with 

the interests and habits, of the people of the United States, and 
it has been the constant uim of their government, in its conduct 
| towards other powers, to observe and illustrate them. Cordi- 
| ally approving the general views of his Britannic majesty’s go- 
vernment, the president regards with peculiar satisfaction the 
/ enlightened and disinterested solicitnde manifested by it; fof 
| the welfare of the nations to whom its good offices are now tens 
| dered, and has seen with great sensibility,in the exhibition of 
| that feeling, the recognition of that community of interests and 
| those ties of kindred by which the United States and Great Brie 
tain are united. 
| If circumstances did not render it certain, it would have 
_ been ebvions, from the language of Mr. Bankhead’s note to 

the undersigned, that the government of his Britannic tha- 
jesty, when the instructions under which it was prepared weré 
given, could not have been apprised of all the steps taken 
in the controversy between the United States and France. 
| It was necessarily ignorant of the tenor of the two recent mes- 
_ sages of the president to congress—the first communicated at 
the commencement of the present session, under date of the 
| 7th of December, 1835, and the second under that of the 15th 
| of January, 1836. Conld these documents have been within 
| the knowledge of his Britannie majesty’s government, the pre- 
| sident does not doubt that it would have been fully satisfied 
| that the disposition of the United States, notwithstanding their 





| well-grounded and serious causes of complaint against France, 
| to restore friendly relations and cultivate a good understanding 
| with the governmentol that country, was undiminished, and that 

all had already been done, on their part, that could in reason be 
|expected of them, to secure that result. The first of these 
documents, although it gave sucha history of the origin and 
| progress of the claims of the United States,and of the pro- 
/cecdings of France before and since the treaty of 1831, as to 

vindicate the statements and recommendations of the mes- 
|} sage of the Ist December, 1835, yet expressly disclaimed the 
| offensive interpretation putupon it by the government of Franee3; 
/and while it insisted on the acknowledged rights of the United 


France, which were founded upon transactions in the early | States,and the obligations of the treaty, and maintained the 
partof the present century, and were for many years in litiga- | honor and independence of the American government, evinced 
tion, have at length been established by mutual consent, and | an anxious desire to do all that constitutional duty and strict 
are admitted by a treaty concluded between the two govern- | justice would permit, to remove every cause of irritation and 
ments. The money due by France has been provided by the! excitement, The special message of the 15th January last, 
ehambers, and has been placed at the disposal of the French | being called for by the extraordinary and inadmissible demands 
government for the purpose of being paid to the United States. of the government of France, as defined in the last official com- 

But questions have arisen between the two governments, in | munications at Paris, and by the continued refusal of France 
the progress of those transactions, affecting, on both sides, the | to execute a treaty, from the faithful performance which by the 
feelings of national honor; and itis on this ground that the re- | United States it was tranquilly enjoying important advantages, 
lations between the parties have been for the moment suspend- lit became the duty of the president to recommend such mea- 
ed, and are in danger of being more seriously interrupted. sures as might be adapted to the exigencies of the occasion. 

[nv this state of things, the British government is led to think | Unwilling to believe that a nation distinguished for honor and 
that the good offices of a third power, equally the friend of | intelligence could have determined perinanently to maintain a 
France and of the United States, and prompted by considera-| ground so indefensible, and anxious still to leave open the 
tions of the highest order, most earnestly to wish for the con- | door of reconciliation, the president contented himself with 
tinuance of peace, might be useful in restoring a good under- | proposing to congress the mildest of the remedies given by the 
standing between the two parties, on a footing consistent with | law and practice of nations, in connexion with such propost: 
the nicest feelings of national honor in both. tions for defence as were evidently required by the condition 

The undersigned has, therefore, been instructed by hie ma-| of the United States and the attitude assamed by France. ) In 
jesty’s government formally to tender to the government of the | all these proceedings, as well as in every stage of these diffi- 
United States the mediation of Great Britain for the settlement | culties with France, itis confidently believed that the course 
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of the United States, when duly considered by other govern- 
ments and the world, will be found to have been marked, not | 
only by a pacifie disposition, but by a spirit of forbearance and | 
conciliation. 

For a further illustration of this point, as well as for the pur- | 
pose of presenting a lucid view of the whole subject, the un- 
dersigned has the honor to transmit to Mr. Bankhead copies of 
all that part of the message of December 7, 1835, which re- | 
Jates to it, and of the correspondence referred to therein, and 
also copies of the message and accompanying documents, of | 
the 15th of January, 1836, and of another message of the 18th 
of the same month, transmitting areport of the secretary of 
state, and certain documents connected with the subject. 

These papers, while they bring down the history of the mis- | 
understanding between the United States and France to the 
present date, will also remove an erroneous impression which | 
appears to be entertained by his Britannic majesty’s govern- 
ment. [tis suggested in Mr. Bankhead’s note that there is no 
question of national interest at issue between France and the | 
United States, and that there is no demand of justice made by | 
the one party, and denied by the other. This suggestion ap- | 
pears to be founded on the facts that the claims of the United 
States have been admitted by a treaty concluded between the 
two governments, and that the money due by France has been 
provided by the chambers, and placed at the disposal of the 
French government for the purpose of being paid to the United | 
States. But it is to be observed that the payment of the money 
thus appropriated is refused by the French government unless 
the United States will first comply with a condition not econ- 
tained in the treaty, and not assented to by them. ‘This re- 
fusal to make payment is, in the view ot the United States, a 
denial of justice, and has not culy been accompanied by = 


and language of which they have great reason to complain, but 
the delay of payment is highly injurious to these American 
citizens who are entitled to share in the indemnification pro- 
vided by the treaty, and to the interests of the United States, 
inasmuch as the reduction of the duties levied on French 
wines, in pursuance of that treaty, has diminished the public 
revenue, and has been, and yet is, enjoyed by France, with 
all the other benefits of the treaty, without the consideration 
and equivalents for which they were granted. But there are 
other national interests, and, in the judgment of this govern- | 
ment, national interests of the highest order, involved in the | 
condition preseribed and insisted on by France, which it has | 
been, by the president, made the duty of the undersigned to | 
bring distinctly into view. ‘That condition proceeds on the | 
assumption that a foreign power, Whose acts are spoken of by 

the president of the United States in a message to congress, | 
transmitted in obedience to his constitutional duties,and which 
deems itself agrieved by the language thus held by him, may, | 
as a matter of right, require from the government of the United | 
States a direct official explanation of such language, to be 
given in such form, and expressed in such terms, as shall meet 
the requirements and satisfy the feelings of the offended party, 
and may, in default of such explanation, annul or suspend a | 
solemn treaty duly executed by its constitutional organ. What- 
ever may be the responsibility of those nations whose execu- 
tives possess the power of declaring war, and of adopting other | 
coercive remedies, without the intervention of the legislative 
department, for the language held by the executive in addressing 
that department, it is obvious that, under the constitution of 
the United States, which gives to the executive no such powers, 
but vests them exclusively in the legislature, whilst, at the 
same time, it imposes on the executive the duty of laying be- 
fore the legislature the state of the nation, with such recom- 
mendations as he may deein proper, no such responsibility can 
be admitted without impairing that freedom of intereommu- 
nication which is essential to the system, and without surren- 
dering,in this important particular,the right of self-govern- 
ment. In accordance with this view of the federal constitn- 
tion has been the practice under it. The statements and re- 
commendations of the president to congress are regarded by 
this government as a part of the purely domestic consulta- 
tions held by i's different departments—consultations in which 
nothing is addressed to foreign powers, and in which they can- 
not be permitted to interfere, and for which, until consummat- 
ed and carried out by acts emanating from the proper consti- 
tutional organs, the nation is not responsible, and the govern- 
ment not liable to account to other states, 

It will be seen, from the accompanying correspondence, that | 
when the condition referred to was first proposed in the cham- | 
ber of deputies, the insuperable objections to it were fully com- 
municated by the American minister at Paris to the Freneh | 
government, and that he distinctly informed it that the condi. | 
tion, if prescribed, could never be complied with. The views 
expressed by him were approved by the president, and have 
been since twice asserted and enforced by him in his message 
to congress, in terms proportioned, in their explicitness and 
solemnity, to the conviction he entertains of the importance 
and inviolability of the principle involved. 

The United States cannot yield this principle, nor can they 
do, or consent to, any measure by which its influence in the 
action of their political system can be obstructed or diminish- | 
ed. Under these circumstances, the president feels that he | 
may rely on the intelligence and liberality of his Britannic ma- | 
jesty’s government for a correct estimation of the iniperative 
obligations which leave him no power to subject this point to 








dence in its justice and impartiatity—a confidence which he 
has taken pleasure in instructing the undersigned to state is ful- 
ly reposed by him in the government of his Britannic majesty, 

So great, however, iz the desire of the president for the res- 
toration of a good understanding with the government of France, 
provided it can be effected on terms compatible with the honor 
and independence of the United States, that if, after the frank 
avowal of his sentiments upon the point last referred to, and 
the explicit reservation of that point, the government of his 
Britanvie majesty shall believe that its mediation can be useful 


| in adjusting the differences which exist between the two coun- 


tries, and in restoring all their relations to a fiiendly footing, he 
instructs the undersigned to inform Mr. Bankhead that in such 
case the offer of mediation made in his note is cheerfully ac- 
cepted. 

The United States desire nothing but equal and exact justice; 
and they cannot but hope that the good offices of a third power, 


friendly to both parties, and prompted by the elevated consider- 


ations manifested in Mr. Bankbead’s note, may promote the 
attainment of thisend. Influenced by these motives, the pre- 
sident will cordially co-operate, so far as his constitutional 
powers may enable bim, in such steps as may be requisite, on 
the part of the U. States, to give efiect to the proposed mediation, 
He trusts that no unnecessary delay will be allowed to occur, 
and instructs the undersigned to request that the earliest infor- 
mation of the measures taken by Great Britain, and of their re- 
sult, may be communicated to this government. 

The undersigned avails himself of the occasion to renew to 
Mr. Bankhead the assurances of his distinguished considera- 
tion, JOHN FORSYTH. 

Charles Bankhead, esq. charge d'affaires of H. B. M. 

Washington, Feb. 15, 1836. 

Tle undersigned, his Britannic majesty’s charge d'affaires, 

with reference to his note of the 27th of last month, has the ho- 


} nor to inform Mr. Forsyth, secretary of state of the U. States, 


that he has been instructed by his government to staie that the 
ritish government has received a communication from that of 
France, which fulfils the wishes that impe!led his Britannic 


| majesty to offer his mediation for the purpose of effecting an 


amicable adjustment of the differences between France and 
the U. States. 

The French government has stated to that of his majesty, 
thatthe frank and hovorable manner in which the president 
has, in his recent message, expressed himself with regard to the 
points of difference between the governments of France and the 
United States, has removed those difficulties upon the score of 
national honor, which have hitherto stood in the way of the 
prompt execution by France of the treaty of the 4th July, 1831, 


_and that, consequently, the French government is now ready 


to pay the instalment which is due on account ef the American 
indemnity, Whenever the payment of that instalment shall be 
claimed by the government of the U. States. 

The French government has also stated thatit made this 


| communication to that of Great Britain, not regarding the Bri- 
lish government as a formal mediatcr, since its offer of media- 


tion had then reached only the government of France, by which 
it had been accepted; but looking upon the British government 
as a common friend of the two parties, and, therefore, as a na- 
tural Channel of communication between them. 

The undersigned is further instructed to express the sincere 
pleasure which is felt by the British government at the pros- 
pect thus afforded of an amicable termination of a difference 
which has produced a temporary estrangement between two na- 


| tions who have so many interests in common, and who has so 


entitled to the friendship and esteem of each other; and the 
undersigned has also to assure Mr. Forsyth that it has afforded 
the British government the most lively satisfaction to have 
been, upon this oecasion, the channel of a communication 
which they trust will lead to the complete restoration of friend- 
ly relations between the United States and France. 
The undersigned has great pleasure in renewing to Mr. For- 
syth the assurances of his most distinguished consideration. 
CHARLES BANKHEAD. 
The hon. John Forsyth, §c. §c. 
Department of state, Washington, i cbruary 16, 1836. 
The undersigned, secretary of state of the United States, has 
had the honor to receive Mr. Bankhead’s note of the 15th inst. 
in which he states, by the instructions of his government, that 
the British government have received a communication from 


) that of France, which fulfils the wishes that impelled his Bri- 


tannic majesty to offer his mediation for the purpose of effect- 
ing an amicable adjustment of the differences between France 
and the United States; that the French government, being sa- 
lisfied with the frank and honorable manner in which the pre- 
sident has, in his recent message, expressed himself in regard 
to the points of difference between the two governments, is 
ready to pay the instalment due on account of the American 
indemnity, whenever it shall be claimed by the government of 
the United States, and that this communication is made to the 
government of Great Britain not as a formal mediator, but asa 
commor friend of both parties. 

The undersigned has submitted this note of his Britannic ma- 


jesty’s charge d’affaires to the president, and is instructed to 


reply that the president has received this information with the 
highest satisfaction—a satisfaction as sincere as was his regret 


the control of any forcign state, whatever may be his confi- | atthe unexpected occurrence of the difficulty created by the er 
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roneow «impressions heretofore made upon the national sensi- 
bility ef “7aace. Ni ah ; 

By the fulfilment of the obligations of the convention be- 
tween the two governments, the great cause of difference will 


be removed, and the president anticipates that the benevolent | 


and magnanimous Wishes of his Britannic majesty’s govern- 
ment will be speedily realized, as the temporary estrangement 


between the tWo nations, W ho haveso many common int rests, 
will no doubt be followed by the restoration of their ancient | 


ties of friendsbip and esteein. 
The president has further instructed the undersigned to ex 


press to his Britannic majesty’s government his sensibiity at | 


the anxious desire it has displayed to preserve the relations of 
peace between the United States and France, and the exer- 
tions it was prepared to make to effectuate that object, so es- 
sential to the prosperity, and congenial to the wishes of the two 
nations, and to the repose of the world. Jeaving his majesty’s 


government to the cousciousness of the elevated motives | 
which have governed its conduct, and to the universal respect | 


which must be secured to il, the president is satisfied that no 


expressions, however strong, of his own feelings, can be ap- | 


propriately used, which could add to the gratification aflorded 
to his majesty’s government at being the Channel! of communt- 
cation to preserve peace, and restere good-will between diiler- 
ing nations, each Of whoui is its friend. 
Tie undersigned avails himself of this occasion to renew to 
Mr, Bankhead the assurance of lis distinguished consideration, 
JOHN FORSYTH. 
Charles Bankhead, esq. §c. Sc. §c. 


In the senafe (the house of representatives not being in ses- 


sion to receive the message) the above message and ducuments | 


were received: and, having been read— 

Mr. Clay rose to propose the proper disposition of the mes- 
sage, Wilhout being sure what would be the most appropriate 
or agreeable to the senate, But before he submitted any mo- 
tion, he hoped he would be allowed to express the satisfaction, 
shared, he was certain, by every member of the senate, which 
the amicable termination of our unhappy controversy with 
Fiance had produced! And he could not withhold his congra- 
tulations for the important agency which the senate had exer- 
cised in bringing about this auspicious result. If (said Mr. 
Clay) the senate had not, at the last session, by a unanimous 
vote, declared its Conviction that no legislation Whatever was 
necessary in respect to our French relations at that time; and 
if they had lent themselves to the purpose of the president to 
pass a law authorising reprisals upon French property—does, 
can any man doubt that war, with all its train of horrors, would 
now be raging between two enlightened countries? Or if the 
senate had yielded to the unconstitutional appropriation of 
thvee millions of dollars, irresponsibly proposed at the very 
close of the last session, without any precautionary specifica- 


tion of object, is there not cause to apprehend that, instead of | 


now enjoying all the blessings of peace, we should be sullering 
all the calamity Of a most unnecessary war? 


I will not (continued Mr. Clay) attempt to diminish the gra- | 


tification which ali must feel from the happy adjustment now 
announced, Great mistakes, in the negotiations and corres- 
pondence between the two governments, have been committed 
on both side; but on all these L shall not detain the senate. It 


may not, however, be without its future use, to advert, fora) 


moment, to the chief obstacie which has obstructed the settle- 
ment of the difference. ‘That has been the as-ertion of the 
principle, that when the president of the United States, charged 
by the constitution with maintaining our intercourse wilh ail 
foreign nations, sends a public message to congress, publicly 
read in the presence of all the diplomatic corps assembled at 
Washington, and given to the whole world through the publie 


press, no foreign power has a right to complain, to remonstrate, | 
er to ask explanations of any language used towards itsell, 
however Offensive that language may be. IL am not about to | 
express any opinion upon that principle; but, if itbe true, all) 
must agree that the chief magistrate should use the utmost | 
caution and circumspection in the official language of such do- | 
cuments. All must also admit the rule of reciprocity; and, | 


consequently, that, although the king of France, in addressing 
the chambers, or the king of Great Britain in addressing partia- 
ment, should charge the United States with bad faith, and the 
Violation of solemn pledges, and should, pending peaceful and 


earnest endeavors to settle a controversy, threaten an appeal to | 


force, the United States would be bound to submit to the insult 
and indignity, without complaint, without remonstrance, with- 
Out the poor satisfaction of even asking an explanation. 


But let us test the theory and the practice under this princi- | 


ple during the present administration. Great praise would be 
due, if it be merited, for guarding our domestic concerns agains! 
all foreign interference or intermeddling. But what course was 
pursued on the memorable colonial question? A late secretary 


of state, in giving instructions to the minister of the United 


States at the court of Great Britain, authorised him to say that | 


the government of the United States—that is to say, a preced- 
ing administration—had insisted too long upon a particular pre- 
tension, and that it had been condemned by the people of the 
United States. The attention of Great Britain was challenged 
to the parts which, on that question, had been acted by the 
new administration; thatis, to the parts respectively taken by 
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| ter himself, in the congress of the United States. Couid there 
| have been a more distinct or dangerous invitation to a foreign 
| power in respect to our internal concerns? or a more intelligible 
| hint to grant concessions founded upon previous friendly ser- 
vices? 

And what was this pretension, in regard to which the prior 
|} administration had displayed too much pertinacity? It was 
nothing more nor less than the humble privilege of carrying our 
own products in our oWn vessels to British eolonial ports, on 
the same conditions as similar products might be brought there 
from any other place in any other vesscls—a privilege asserted 
by the actof the 3d of March, 1028, for which, I believe, the 
; secretary had himself voted. 
| Butlet us test the principle alluded to by what has transpired 
in our negotiations and correspondence with France alone. It 
was violated in 1230, when Mr, Rives made an explapvation to 
prinee Polignac, of a message Of the president to congress, 
Which had given offence to France; and when the then secre- 
tary Of state (although the prince had been previously satisfied) 
pressed upon Mr. Jtives a further and an elaborate apology for 
the offensive language of the message. {ft was violated by Mr. 
Livingston, When, in January of last vear, he undertook, with- 
Out instructions, to explain the message of December, 1834; and 
surcly it cannot be contended that the case of an unauthorised 
explanation, Which is subsequently approved, is less strong 
than When the authority precedes the explanation. In the for- 
mer instance the dangerous precedent is set of a minister’s as- 
suming to aet without instructions. It was violated in June 
last, when the secretary of state, with the previous authority 
of the president, in a complimentary letter to Mr, Livingston, 
approved a second time of the explanation which he had given 
to France. It was again violated in the message of December 
last, When the president, almost in the very language, certainly 
embracing every idea, made the explanations required by the 
due de Broglie in his despatch to M. Pageot. It is manifest 
that, although the copy of that despatch was twice refused, and 
although Mr. Forsyth, three days after it was first read by him, 
transmitted to Mr. Barton his final instructions, without say- 
ing one word about it, that the explanatory language of the 
message was made to conform exacily to the requirements of 
the despatch. ‘The message was prepared to obtain with France 
the merit of a satisfactory explanation, and with the people of 
the United States the merit of refusing, upon high national 
ground,allexplanation., ‘The president protested that he never 
would apologize, and made an apology! that he never would 
explain, and made a satisfactory explanation! I rejoice that 
France, much as I think she has occasionally erred, had the 
wisdom to recognise and receive itassuch. She had takena 
false position in withholding payment of a just and uncontested 
debt untila supposed stain, inflicted upon her good faith and 
| honor, was effaced. ‘The best vindication of her good faith 
would have been the payment of the debt; and, when paid, she 
would have been in a fair and disinterested attitude for de- 
manding satisfaction to her insulted honor. Finally, the prin- 
| ciple alluded to was violated in the terms in which the British 
mediation has been accepted. Whilst the president will not, 
he declares, make France directly any explanation, all the 
means are put by him in the hands of the common mediator to 
uflord the most ample and satisfactory explanation, 








Bat I will not longer dwell upon the painful incidents of our 
late unfortunate controversy. Let thein be absorbed in the ge- 
i neral satisfaction, which its happy termination will diffuse 

throughout the land, or be recollected only to guard hereafter 
j against the repetition of similar errors, We have escaped—I 
thank God we have escaped--from all danger of war with 
rance. It would have been a war, if it had broken out, the 
scandal of an enlightened age, and highly discreditable to both 
| parties—a war,in which neither civil liberty, nor maritime, 
nor territorial rights, nor national independence, nor true na- 
tional honor, was involved—a war, of which the immediate 
cause was an unfortunate message, and the ultimate object an 
_jaconsiderable debt, cancelled by the very act declaring it—a 
message which was regretted by the senate, regretted by the 
house of representatives, and regretted by the whole countrys 
and which, whatever may have been the spirit or patriotism 
which dictated it, all viewed as rash, intemperate, and danger- 
| ous to the peace of the country. ‘To be delivered from all ha- 
_zard of being involved in such a war, affords just cause of gene- 
| ral joy and gratulation. } 

Nor, sir, onght we ever to forget the noble part which Great 
Britain has acted in this unhappy dispute. Ifwar had broken 
ont between the United States and France, and had continued 
lany length of time, her neutral position would have enabled 

her greatly to have profited by it. She would have carried on 
(the commerce, toa large extent, of both belligerents, and her 
marine must have been highly benfitea. Overlooking all these 
| advantages, with rare disinterestedness and magnanimity, she 
| tendered her friendly offices to produce an accommodation; and 
she well deserves the praisé which the president has so appro- 
priateiy bestowed, 

I have. sir, but one regret on this pleasing oceasion, and it is, 
| that we are not allowed any time for repose and rejoicing. Our 
good old president has hardly terminated the French war, be- 
fore he declares a new one against the surplus fund. Ido hope 
that he will now tarn his thoughts on peace; or, if that be im- 
possible, that his friendg at least on this floor, cherishing its 


the secretary of state, by the secretary of war, by the secretary | spirit and its principles, will unite with us in an equitable dia- 


of the treasury, by the secretary of the navy, and by the minis- | tribution, upon the principles of the land bill, of a liberal por- 
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tion of that fund. I assure them of my thorough conviction 
that, even for the purposes of defence and war, an investment 
of a large part of that fund in useful improvements, which will 
admit of rapid transportation and concentration of our means 
and our strength, will be far better and wiser than profusely to 
waste it on unnecessary fortifications. 


Mr. Clay concluded by moving to lay the message on the ta- 
ble, and to print it. 

After Mr. Clay concluded, the message and documents were 
ordered to lie on the table, and be printed. And, on motion of 
Mr. Buchanan, 5,000 extra copies thereof were ordered to be 
printed. After which, 

On motion of Mr. Preston, the senate adjourned. 

—— 8 BD Otere— 
LOST APPROPRIATION BILL. 
SPEECH OF MR. J. Q. ADAMS, 

In the house of repiesentatives, Friday, January 22, 1836, on 
the subject of the loss of the fortification bill, at the close 
of the last session of congress. 

Mr. Speaker: In the National Intelligencer, the official 
printer to the senate of the United States, there was published 
@ report of proceedings which had taken place in a certain 
body, and in that newspaper he found it charged, not only that 
the statement in the message of the president of the United 
States was not true, but that the failure of that bill was not 
caused by the senate of the United States; that it did not fail 
there, but that it failed in another house. Where was that? 
Was it this house? No, sir, that house exists no longer. But 
it Was in this hall; and the house which is now here consists, 
in a great measure, of the identical individuals who composed 
that house. One hundred and forty members of that house are 
also members of this house. And in that same National [ntel- 
ligencer he found the charge, not only that the failure of that 
bill was owing to the fault of that house, but that it diedahere, 
and there its bones are to be sought. He found it also charged, 
that in the progress of the passage of that bill. the most violent 
Oulrages Were committed on the constitution of the United 
States, by the president and by the house, in conspiracy to- 
gether. It was admitted on ail hands, that the failure of the 
bill was occasioned by the introduction of a section into it, ap- 
propriating three millions of dollars for the defence of the ecoun- 
try; and the president now tells us that the failure of that ap- 
propriation was a subject of great ineonvenience to the people 
ofthe country. Ou this subject an issue has been taken in the 
Nationa! Intelligencer; and that issue involved not merely the 
president of the United States, but it involved the house of re- 
presentatives, That was an additional reason why he wished 
for a committee to inquire into the matter. That reason, he 
hoped, would be sufficient for every member who felt his ho- 
nor implicated, to eall for investigation, and have the subject 
examined, to show where the failure of that bill was to be 
charged. 

He had, he repeated, said that he considered it the firet duty 
of every branch of government, to harmonize with the other 
branches of the government in doing the business cf the peo- 
ple. It was the duty of the members of the house of repre- 
sentatives to support the president of the United States, and 
the executive government of the country, in every measure 
appropriately belonging to his high office; and, in like manner, 
it was equally hia duty to support the other branches of the go- 
yernment; and that this duty was obligatory and reciprocal upon 
the senate and president. ‘This he had always considered the 
firat duty of every person concerned in administering the go- 
vernment, whether of the executive or legislative departinents. 
It was a subsequent duty that each of these powers was to be 
a watchman and sentinel over the proceedings of the other. 
This, between the two branches of the legislature, was a mat- 
ter of extreme importance, and was scarcely less important, in 
the relations between both and each of the branches of the le- 
gislature and the president. The appropriation of three mil- 
lions of dollars for the defence of the country, was inserted in 
the general fortification bill by amendment proposed by the 
gentieman from New York (Mr. Cambreleng) in consequence 
of a resolution which had passed unanimously in the house, 
and by which unanimous vote the house declared that the exe- 
cution of the treaty of the 4th of July, 1831, with Franee, 
should be insisted on. It was well known to every member o; 
the house, ond he believed to every person out of the house, 
that the appropriation of three millions was introdueed in con- 
sequence af the vote on that resolution the night before. It 
was well known that the resolution which finally passed by 
that vote, had been contested by a debate of severa! days im- 
mediately before its passage, upon grounds that such a resolu- 
tion would oecasion war. 

if you look, said he, to the journals of the house for the re- 
solution which rxssed, and to the several resolutions proposed 
as substitutes for it, you will see that it was admitted with ex- 
treme reluctance by many members of the house, that it was 
ardently and perseveringly contested, and upon the grounds 
that it would oceasion a war. Under these circumstances, al- 
though the house were not of opinion that it would give just 
cause fos war, still how was it possible for a statesman, looking 
to the interests of our common country, not to see that these 
reasons so pressed upon the consideration of the house, and, 
Jooking to the action of another government, might have that 
tendency. The conduct of a foreigu government to be predi- 
cated upon this act of our own, was matter of foresight and 
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our government and that of France. The members of the 
house who had resisted the passage of the resolution, intelli- 
gent and patriotic men, had urged the house against it, and all 
the tender sympathies of our nature and all the sentiments of 
humanity in our bosoms, have been appealed to, as warnings 
agaist that resolution. The image of war, in all its terrors 
and with all its calamities, had been held up before us to 
deter the house from the assertion of the nation’s rights and of 
the nation’s honor contained in that resolution. Conscious 
that the resolution could not give any just cause of offence, the 
house did not believe that it would offend or endanger the 
peace of the country—yet in deference to the fears of the mi- 
nority, and as an earnest of their sincerity in the determination 
to insist upon the execution of the treaty, it was deemed fitting 
thatthe country should put itself in an attitude of defence to 
meet the worst possible contingency, and to sustain that resolu- 
tion which they unanimously passed. These were the grounds 
upon which that item was introduced on the last day of the ses- 
sion, And why on the last day? Because it was only the night 
before that the unanimous vote had passed. 

In all the debate in the National Intelligencer to which he 
had referred, there was no more trace of such a resolution as 
having passed the house than ifit had never existed. No more 
trace than could be found on the journal of the senate of what 
they would do for the defence of the country, or to insist upon 
the execution of the treaty of July. Butin that debate in the 
National Intelligeneer he found a prodigious display of elo- 
quence against the constitutionality of this section appropriat- 
ing three millions of dollars for the defence of the country, be- 
cause it had not been recommended by the executive. 

He said his object in offering the resolution was precisely the 
same with that which had induced his honorable friend trom 
Virginia to interpose this objection of mere formality against it, 
namely, to restore harmony between all the departments of the 
government, not only between the house and the senate, but 
also between both houses of congress, and the executive de- 
partments of the government, for if there ever was atime when 
harmony, perfect and complete, between the different depart- 
ments Of the government Was necessary, now was the time. 
The people of the country called for it—the interests of the na- 
tion demanded it. Mr. A. said these were his motives for offer- 
ing the resolution, and he trusted that if the house would in- 
dulge him in the appointment of the commitiee, be demanded, 
that the committee would have it in their power to report that 
all the charges made against the house were utterly groundless 
and unfounded, and believing that that would be the result of 
the investigation, he hoped that it would contribute to restore 
harmony which no longer exists between the two branches of 
the legislature of the country. The restoration of harmony de- 
pended upon the vindication of the honor of the house of re- 
presentatives at the last session of congress; for if that vindi- 
cation could not be made complete, there was no prospect of 
any harmony at the present session of congress; and especially 
upon that most important subject, our foreignu relations—the 
question of peace or war. ‘The foundation of the resolution 
offered, was on his part entirely defensive, its object was to 
vindicate the house of representatives from reflections which 
were entirely undeserved. 

Mr. A. said it wae difficult for him to reconnect together the 
train of thought after so much interruption, which he had 
wished to present to the house. He would, however, revert to 
one or two points which required notice. It was against the 
introduction of the section appropriating three millions for the 
defence of the country, that the cry of unconsiitutionality, 
against both the executive and house of representatives, had 
been raised. Oneof the great charges was that the house of 
representatives had inserted that section without recommenda- 
tion from the president. That was the great offence on which 
was founded the bursts of indignant eloquence, whieh would 
rather see the enemy battering down the walls of the capitol 
than agree to such an appropriation for the defence of the 
eountry. 

Observe, sir, once more, the terms, the object and the condi- 
tion of that appropriation. It was to be expended, in whole or 
in part, under the direction of the president of the United 
States, the executive head of the nation, sworn to the faithful 
execution of the laws: sworn especially and entrusted with the 
superintendence of all the defences of the country against the 
ravages of a foreign invader—it was to be expended, for the 
‘military and naval service, including fortifications and ord- 
nance and increase of the navy.’? These, sir, the natural and 
appropriate instruments of national defenee against a foreign 
foe, were the sole and exclusive objects of this apprepriation— 
not one dollar of it could have been applied to any other pur- 
pose by the president without a violation of his official oath and 
of his official trust—not one dollar of it could have been ap- 
plied by him to any other purposes without making himself 
liable to impeachment; not by that house of representatives, 
but by us, their successors, fresh from the constituent body, the 
people, yet before that same senate for his judges, a majority of 
whom were surely not of his friends; not one dollar of it could 
he have expended without giving a public account of it to the 
representatives of the people and the nation. Nor was this all. 
Thus confined to specific objects, it was to be expended, not 
unconditionally, but only in the event that it should be render- 
ed necessary for the defence of the country, prior to the then 
next session of congress, an interval of nine months, during 


conjecture. There was misunderstanding and irritation between | which no other provision could have been made to defend 
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your soil from a sudden invasion, or to protect your commerce 
floating upon every sea from a sweep of a possible royal ordi- 
nance of France. 

And this is the appropriation following close upon that unani- 
mous vote of two hundred and seventeen members of the 
house, that the execution of the treaty of 1831, should be main- 
tained and insisted on. This is the appropriation so tainted 
with man-worship, so corrupt, s0 unconstitutional, that the in- 
dignant and patriouc eloquence of the National Intelligencer, 


would sooner see a foreign enemy battering down the walls of | 


the capitol than agree toit. Sir,fora man uttering such senti- 
ments there would be but one step more, a natural and easy 
one to take, and that would be with the enemy at the walls of 
the capito) to join him in battering them down. 

{Here Mr. A. was interrupted by a spontaneous burst of feel- 
ing and applause from the members on the floor. The speaker 
immediately called to order. ‘The indiscretion was momentary 
and the most respectful silence followed. } 

Mr. A. resumed. He hoped he had shown that the section 
making the appropriation of three millions, was introduced 
from absolute necessity on the last day of the session, because 
it was in consequence of the unanimous vote of the day pre- 
eeding. Was he now to be told that this and the other louse 
must not appropriate money unless by recommendation from 
the executive? Why, sir, the executive has told us now that 
that appropriation was perfectly in accordance with his wishes; 
yet here the charge is inverted and unconstitutional conspiracy 
and man-worship are imputed to this house on account of that 
appropriation; because it was approved and desired by the exe- 
cutive. Where was the possibility of a recommendation from 
the executive; of statements from the departments; of messages 
between this and the other house, when the resolution of the 
houee liad been passed but day before? That resolution was it- 
self passed in consequence of acommunication from the exe- 
cutive, and in furtherance of the views of thatofficer. Then 
why was the charge of man-worship made? He would appeal 
to the house to say whether he was a worshipper of the present 
executive. He had voted for that appropriation, ana he gloried 
in the vote. Was he chargeable with man-worship in voting 
for that appropriation? 


He had not approved the special measures which had been re- 
eommended by the executive at the commencement of that 
session of congress. Neither the measures of issuing letters of 
marque and reprisals, nor the measures of commercial inter- 
dict or restriction—neither had that house of representatives 
approved them; but the house, and thank God! the people of 
the country, had done homage to the spirit which had urged 
to the recommendation, even of those measures which they 
did not approve. He again repeated, why was it that the 
house must be charged with man-worship and unconstitu- 
tional conspiracy because they passed an appropriation of 
three millions for the defence of the country, atatime when 
imminent danger of war was urged, as resulting from that very 
resolution, which but the night before passed by an unanimous 
vote? Because, forsooth, that appropriation had not been call- 
ed for by the executive, and yet, because it was approved by 
the executive. 

Sir, there were at the last session of congress three systems 
of policy to be pursued with regard to our controversy with 
Franee, which had marked the proceedings of the three branches 
of our government charged with the duties and the responsibili- 
ties of legislation. The system of the president was contained 
in the recommendations of his annual message. The system 
of the senate is disclosed by their resolution unanimously 
adopted on the 14th of January, 1835, in these words, as ap- 
pears upon their journals: 

*‘Resolved, That it is inexpedient at present, to adopt any le- 
gislative measure, in regard to the state of affairs between the 
United States and France.”’ 

A resolution not only declining to do that which the presi- 
dent had recommended to vindicate the rights and the honor of 
the nation; but positively determining to do nothing—not even 
to express a sense of the wrongs which the country was en- 
during from France. 

Such was the system of the senate. That of the house was 
neither exactly that which had been recommended by the pre- 
sident, nor yet that of the senate. I[t was a eubject of long, of 
anxious and of ardent deliberation and debate during the last 
week of the session. 

The chairman of the committee of foreign relations had re- 
ported three resolutions. As substitutes for which, I bad the 
honor of submitting to the consideration of the house three 
Others. The minority of the committee of foreign relations 
had presented a report, concluding with a sentence, which at 
the suggestion of the chairman of the committee, I adopted as 
a modification of my first resolution, and which the chairman 
of the committee consented to take as a substitute for the first 
reported by him. ‘This sentence, from which, with the general 
assent of the house, the words “‘at all hazards’’ had been with- 
drawn, was finally moved by me, and every member present, 
two hundred and seventeen in nuinber, answered at the call of 
his name, aye. 

The resolution was in these words: 

**Resolved, That in the opinion of this house, the treaty with 
France of the 4th of July, 1831, should be maintained, and its 
execution insisted on.’’ 

I then withdrew the second and third of the resolutions 
which I had proposed. 

















The second of the resolutions reported by the chairman of 
the committee of foreign relations, was that the commitiee 
should be discharged trom the further consideration of so much 
of the president’s message as related to commercial restrictions 
or lo reprisals On the Commerce of France. 

it was unanimously adopted by the house, 

The third resoluuon reported by the chairman of the commit- 
tee, Was: 

‘Resolved, That contingent preparation ought to be made 
to meel any emergency growing out of our relations with 
France.”’ 

‘This was the resolution intended to sustain at once the spirit 
of the president’s recommendations and the sincerity of the 
resolution just adopted by the house. 

But there was only oue day left of existence to the house; 
and, therelore, no possibility of waiting for a message from the 
president for estimates from the war and navy department, or 
for the slow progress of the bili through all-its usual stages 
in both houses of congress. Such proceedings highly proper 
for the usual and ordinary expenditures of the year, were not 
only unnecessary, but weuld have been to say the least useless 
for an appropriauion, contingent Upon events then uncertain, 
and the amount necessary for which, could not, with any ap- 
proximation to precision, be estimated or foreseen, 

‘The resolution was laid on the table at the motion of the 
chairman of the committee, who had reported it, and who 
then, in my bearing, and in the hearing of all in the house who 
chose to hear him, gave notice that he should in its stead 
nove an additional appropriation in the fortitication bill then 
before the house. Whether he named the sum of three mil- 
lions as that which he should propose or not, I do not recollect. 
He had openly spoken in the house before, as contemplating a 
larger sum, considerimg the contingent and possible danger 
agaist Which it was to provide, | thought the sum certainly not 
Loo large. 


And now, sir, where is all this scaffolding of indignation and 
horror at an appropriation for specific purposes for the defence 
of the eountry, because forsooth it had not been recommended 
by special message from the executive. Gone, sir! Gone! You 
shall look forit, and you shall not findit. Youshall find no more 
trace of it, than in the tales of the National Intelligencer, you 
shall find of that vote, of two hundred and seventeen ayes, 
which was the real voucher for the purity and genuine patriot- 
ism Of that appropriation of three millions denounced to the 
world by the eloquent orators of the senatorial press, as so pro- 
fligate and corrupt, that an enemy at the gates of this capitol, 
could not have justified a vote in its favor to arrest his arm, 
and stay his hand in the act of battering down these walls. 
You shall find no more trace of it, than upon the journals of 
the senate of the last session of congress, you shall find of sen- 
sibility to the wrongs which our country was enduring from 
France—and if upon those journals, such a trace can be found, 
it must be to clearer and more searching eyes than mine. 

Then why are we told, that nobody knew any thing of the 
reasons of the house for adopting that amendment to the fortifi- 
cation bill? Nothing passed in the house but what was known 
in the other portion of the capitol. Nothing was to be found 
on the journals of the other body, that would go to sustain the 
executive and the country. In another body there were re- 
solutions passed, very explictly declaring that they would not 
do what the executive recommended, but no resolutions were 
passed, saying what they would do. A different course of policy 
was pursued by the house. It adopted unanimous resolutions, 
and showed that, alihougl the measures recommended by the 
president, did not entirely meet their approbation, yet that the 
riguts of the country, and the execution of the treaty were to 
be insisted on. In another branch of the capitol, at the same 
time, it was not known what the house was doing, yet 217 
names answering, yea, stood recorded on the journals of this 
house. These were the facts, and an impartial history of that 
bill would show, that there was sufficient and ample cause for 
appropriation of three millions, But the three million appro- 
priation was received by the senate,in a most unfortunate 
temper, and as proof of this, it became absolutely necessary, for 
him, to refer to their proceedings. 

In the first place, the motion for the three million seetion 
was submitted in the house, and liitle objection was made to it. 
It was perfectly understood by gentlemen on both sides of the 
house, that it was founded on the vote of the night preceding, 
and no one so far as he recollected, objected to it, because 
there was no recommendation from the executive. The vote 
was taken on it by yeas and nays, and it was adopted. One 
hundred and nineteen names, (said Mr. .4dams), the first of 
which in alphabetical order, was my own, are recorded upon 
the journals in favor of the amendment, and of those names, 
seventy-two belonged to members of this house; seventy-seven 
names appear on the journal recorded against the amendment, 
forty-five of which are members of this house. The proposition 
of re-elected members is rather larger of the names in the af- 
firmative, than of those inthe negative. But, I have said the 
amendment was received by the senate in a bad temper—and 
now for the proof. The resolution as recorded on the journals 
of the house, was as follows: 

‘And be it, ¥c. Thatthe sum of three millions of dollars be, 
and the same is hereby appropriated, out of any money in the 
treasury not otherwise appropriated, to be expended, in whole 
orin part,under the direction of the president of the United 
States, for the military and naval service, including fortifica- 
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tions and ordnance, and increase of the navy: Provided, such 
expenditures should be rendered necessary for the defence of 
the country, prior to the next meeting of congress.’? 

Observe what were the purposes of the appropriation. Was 
the house wasting and squandering the public money, when it 
made that appropriation? No, sir: shall it be said that the ap- 
propriation if made, must have been wasted? When an enemy 
is at the wails of the capitol, it will be but a sorry objection to 
make, that you have no confidence in the man at the head of 
the government. He hoped that the matter might be fully ex- 
posed, and whatever might be his relations with the bead of 
the government, he did not think that that vote would be 
charged to man-worship. Upon that resolution 109 names were 
recorded in the affirmative, and were there 109 members to be 
charged with being man-worshippers and conspirators against 
the constitution of their country? Among these names were 
several, if they were capable of any thing like man-worship, 





which he did not believe, the object of whose worship would be 
some other than the present tenant of the white bouse; even 
the very men who now made these charges against them. He 
said that the section was received in bad temper by the senate. 
They immediately disagreed to the amendment it was said, 
with but little debate, and sent their disagreement down to the 
house. 

He recollected that the present speaker, who was then chair- 
man of the committee of ways and means, did him the honor 
to ask him, what we should do,and he, (Mr. A.) said he should 
vote to recede from the appropriation, because from the temner 
ofthe senate, it was evident, if that course was not pursued, 
the whole bill would be lost. Mr. A. said he did accordingly 
vote to recede, but it was notto recall the vote he had before 
given; it was solely because he believed that if the house did 
not recede, the whole bill would be lost. As the object of the 
bill was for the ordinary appropriations for fortifications, he 
was unwilling to lose it, and tierefore gave up the three mil- 
lion appropriation to save the remainder of the bill. But it 
was not the sense of the house to recede, and the vote to re- 
cede stood 87 to 110, The sense of the house was strong, it 
was earnest, but it was respectful. How was it with the se- 
nate? The next communication which the house received 
from it was that the senate had adhered to their disagreement. 
In the intercourse between the two houses every person knew 
that adhering was the very Inst resort—thatit scarcely ever 
was recurred to exceptas a challenge of defiance to the other 
house. What are its consequences? They are always to 
hazard the loss of the whole bill; if the other house adhere, 
the bill is lost. The senate said take back your appropriation 
or lose your bill; and that at the earliest stage at which they 
could pass such a vote. It was well known to every man that 
the vote to adhere never passes between the two houses 
in good temper. It was always considered as a chailenge 
*‘Joose your bill, or agree to what we think will be right.?? Mr. 
A. here read the following extract from Jefferson’s Manual, in 
support of his views. 

‘When either house sends a bill to the other, the other may 
pass it with amendment. The regular progress in this case is, 
the commons disagree to the amendment; the lords insist upon 
it; the commons insist on their disagreement; the lords adhere 
to their amendment; the commons adhere to their disagree- 
ment. The term of insisting may be repeated as often as they 
choose, to keep the question open. But the first adherence by 
either, renders it necessary for the other side to recede or ad- 
here also; when the matteris usually suffered to fall.?? The 
term of insisting was certainly (in 1679) a happy innovation, as 
it multiplies the opportunities of trying modifications which 
may bring the houses to a concurrence. Either house, how- 
ever, is free to pass over the term of insisting and to adhere in 
the firstinstance, BUT IT IS NOT RESPECTFUL TO THE OTHER.”? 

Mr. A. said, he doubted whether in the whole intercourse 
between the two houses of congress an adherence was ever 
before resorted to at so early a stage of a difference between 
them. He was sure there never had been snch an instance 
unless at atime of bad temper between the houses. It war 
a special disposition to cast odium upon the house, a spe- 
cial bravado, that induced the senate thus to draw the sword 
and throw away the scabbard,as they apHeReD. Notwith- 
standing the natural feeling was, when the bill came to the 
honse, to adhere on their part, and that motion was actual- 
ly made, yet, so anxious was the house to save the bill that 
they did not adhere, neither did they recede; they insisted 
again, and asked of the senate a conference, to which the se- 
nate agreed, although at that time the hour was 12, in real 
time. That clock, (pointing to the clock in the hall), to be 
sure, #0 far as a clock could show, said it was not 12, but it | 
was not possessed of the power of Joshua of old who com- | 
manded the sun and moon to stand still; old Time submitted to 
no such power, but moved along regardless of what wae doing 
here. The committee of conference of the house went out, | 
and that committee felt themselves constrained to consent to 
a redaction of the three millions down to 800,000 dollars. Thus, | 
sir, this horrible conspiracy against the constitution melted | 
down to a mere question of dollars and cents—whether the | 
appropriation should be 3,000,000 or 800,000. ‘The appropria- | 
tion was made positive instead of being contingent upon a ne- | 
ceasity not certain to come, and it was confined to two objects | 
of permanent ordinary appropriation, still leaving the possible 
contingent danger unprovided for. He had said, and believed, 
that the conferees on the part of the house had been constrain- 
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ed to accept this compromise for the purpose of saving the bill 
but it was too late—when the conferees on the partof the 
house returned, that house was no more—it was a lifeless 
corpse. A friend and colleague of his, now in his eye, had 
indeed said it was the noisiest dead body that he had ever seen 
or heard of. That was true, yet it was nevertheless true, the 
house was de facto dead. The journal shows that from that 
time it Was impossible to make a qnorum. It was a few mi- 
nutes before thata large quorum was found. He said this be- 


cause, the in National Intelligencer, the exemplary assidnity of 


the members of the senate, in the discharge of their duties, 
was invidiously contrasted with the insinuated neglect of the 
members of the house, where it was insinuated that business 
could not be done for want of a quorum. But why was the 
house found without a quorum? Because sixty or seventy 
members, conscientiously believing thatthey were no longer 
the representatives of the people, refused or forebore to answer 
to their names. Your journals will show that motion after 
motion was made to that effect. Many members declined 
answering on these grounds, and no motion was made to com- 
pel them to vote as by the rules of the house, had it still ex- 
isted, there would have been. He was not one of those who 
believed the session ended at midnight. In his opinion the 
two years’ duration of congress was from the time of day at 
which the house commenced its session—say the hour of noon 
on the fourth of March. He believed that to be the true econ- 
struction of the constitutional term of two years; butit wasa 
constitutional question, and it was not for him to jndge of the 
motives of men who conscientiously believed that the peried 
of their political existence had expired. When the Cumberland 
road bill passed, the question was taken by yeas and nays, 
and the vote was 94 to 80, making 174 votes. Here was a 
qnorum voting, which shows that the house, at 12 o’clock, 
was doing business; but in ten minutes after, that no quorum 
could be found—notin consequence of there not being mem 
bers present, butin consequence of their conscientious scruples, 
He recollected the instance of a gentleman from Georgia, (Mr, 
Gilmer), a man as conscientious and as intelligentas any mem- 
ber of that or the present house, who, upon being called, re- 
fused to answer, and gave as his reason, that he was no lon- 
ger a representative of the people, and, immediately after the 
vole was taken, went out of the house at that door and never 
returned. It was not therefore, the wantof a sufficient num- 
ber of the members present, but from the conscientious con- 
viction of so large a number of the members as reduced the 
remainder to less than a quorum, that they had no right to 
vote on any thing in the house. After that took place, the 
committee of conference returned to the house, but no report 
was made, and what was the reason? Because there was no 
house. The roll was called, and no quorum was to be found. 

He said that he did not consider the constitutional term of 
two years, assigned to the members of the house of representa- 
tives, and the term of four years, during which the president of 
United States holds his office, commences or expires at mid- 
night. The services of two and of four years commenced run- 
ning from the time when the members of the first congress as- 
sembled to commence the operations of this government under 
the constitution of the United States; which was on the fourth 
of March, 1789, at noon. The two vears from that time expir 
ed, not on the third of March, 1791, at midnight, but on the 


fourth of March atnoon, The expiration of a year is not from 


noon to midnight, but from noon to noon. It is so, astronomi- 
eally, by the law of nature. 

The time at which a day shall commence and terminate isa 
matter altogether arbritary and conventional. Some nations 
have in their civil computation commenced the day at sunrise, 
and some atsanset—some at midnight,and some at noon. As- 
tronomers and navigators always reckon the day from noon to 
noon, and why should not the constitutional computation of 
time, follow the same Jaw which is the law of nature? The 
principle once established, could be attended with no sort of 
inconvenience, whereas the computation from noon to midnight 
must be subject once every two years to a solution of con- 
tinuity for twelve hours by the non-existence of a house of re- 
presentatives, and once in every four years, to an interregnum 
or vacancy in the office of president of the United States, 
emergencies might easily be foreseen, perhaps even precontriv- 
ed,in which either of those events would be attended with very 
great public inconvenience. Monarchical governments are al- 
ways guarded with the utmost possible care against every solu- 
tion of continuity. Their kings never dic. It would be a radical 
defectin every republican government not to be invested with the 
same official immortalitv—the office always filled, however fre- 
quently the individual incumbert may be changed. It was, 
therefore, my opinion that the house might have sat transacting 
business till noon of the fourth of March, and accordingly my 
name will be found and recerded on every taking of the veag 
and nays untilthe adjournment, after it was announced that 


| the senate had adjourned. 


Mr. A. said that was his opinion then, and he had then ex- 
pressed itto the house, but it was not the opinion of a large 
number of members of the honse. The members were in the 
house ready to vote, butin their opinion the time had passed. 
Now, whatever was doing at that time in the house might have 
been known to every member of the senate if they had seen fit 
to make the inquiry. It was perfectly known thatafter that 
time no quorum of the house could be found. No vote was 
taken. The bouse was de facto dead. But in that state of 
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things, after the house was a lifeless corpse, the following mes- 
sage was sent from the senate, which Mr. A. requested the 
elerk to read. 

‘Resolved, That a message be sent to the honorable the house 
of representatives, respecttully to remind the house of the re- 
port of the committee of conference appointed on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two houses on the aipendment of the senate to 
the bill respecting the fortifications of the United States.”’ 

Mr. A. appeaied to the speaker as one of the oldest members 
of the house and ia his official capacity, as the guardian and vin- 
dicator of the honor of the house, whether in his experience m 
the legislation of this country, he had any recollection of stich 
a message having passed between the house of representatives 
and senate? A message reminding the house of their duty; re- 
minding the house of what they had to do; reminding the house 
of the particular business which it was their duty to take up 
and act upon. He asked the oldest member in the house, 
whether he had any recollection of any such message having 
passed between the house of representatives and the senate— 
he asked the youngest member, and paused forareply. He 
heard none, and under these circumstances he took upon him- 
self to say, that no such message was to be found on the jonr- 
nals of congress since the foundation of the government. Here 
was one branch of the legislature turning the task masters ol 
the other. Wetread in holy writ of a judge of Israel who un- 
dertook to teach the men of Succoth—and it was by scourging 
them with the briars of the wilderness. Since the days of 
Abimelecih there has been no such teaching as this by the senate 
to the house of representatives of the United States. 

He dwelt on this subject because, if there was to be any such 
thing as harmony between the two houses, in the discharge of 
their duty to the people of the country, he hoped that that mes- 
sage would stand as a solitary monument and warniag never to 
be repeated. He hoped that such a message would never go 
from the house to the senate. He hoped the house would al- 
ways be courteous enough to suppose that the senate of whe 
United States knew what was their duty and would discharge 
it accordingly. 

Mr. A. said that no such example existed on the journals of 
the house of representatives, but he was aware that there had 
been instances of the kind in the parliament of Great Britain, 
and they were referred to in Mr. Jefferson’s Manual, as 
follows: **When a bill is sent by one house to the other, aND 1s 
NEGLECTED, they may send a message to remind them of it. 
Butif it be mere inattention itis better to have it done infor- 
mally, by communications between the speakers or members of 
the two houses.”’ 


From this it would be seen that the only cases given in the 
Manual, were where the house had neglected to act on a bill; he 
had consulted all the cases in Hatzell and Gray, and others re- 
ferred to by Mr. Jefferson in the Manual; and he found that the 
last instance adduced of that kind, even inthe British parlia- 
ment, was in 1721, one hundred and fifteen years ago; and in 
all the cases severally referred to, such messages never were 
sent; unless there was a violent misunderstanding between the 
two houses, and when the neglect of the bill was extremely in- 
jurious. Such was the nature of the message which he hoped 
never would be repeated in the intercouse between the two 
houses of congress. But to complete the true character of that 
inessage, he must inquire at What time it was sent? It was sent 
attwoo’clockinthe morning. It wassentatatime when it Was 
known, both in the house and the senate, that no quorum was 
to be found.- When that message was delivered, he must con- 
fess, if ever a feeling of shame and of indignation had filled his 
bosom, it was at that moment. 

He felt it as an insult to the immediate representatives of the 
people; and if it had been sent at a moment when the house 
yet existed, with the power to resent unprovoked insult, he 
verily believed, that, imitating the example of our congress in 
a somewhat similar case during the revolutionary war, he 
should have moved that a message be sent by two members of 
the house, to cast the senate message on their floor and tell 
them that it was not the custom of the house to receive inso- 
lent messages. It was perhaps, well that he had no opportuni- 
ty to give vent to those feelings. What were the feelings of 
the other members, it was not for him to say; and he did not 
know that he had ever communicated his own to any member 
of the house; for he saw that the insult was committed on a 
dead body—another Achilles, dragging around the walls of 
Troy, his prostrate and lifeless foe! It was said, sir, that there 
had been thrilling and unexampled eloquence of indignation at 
this conspiracy of man-worship, servility and corruption, dis- 
plaved by the house of representatives, in that appropriation of 
three millions for the contingent necessary defence of the coun- 
try from foreign discussion; wut [ trust that T have already 
shown to the satisfaction of this house, that all that eloquence 
Was gratuitous, and all thatindignation wastefully squandered 
away, some small portion of which might have been profitably 
expended upon the foreign treaty breakers, under whose injus- 
tice our own country Was smarting. 

This indignation, and the temper with which it was manifest- 
ed by these repeated insults to the house, did strike me as 80 
extraordinary and [ must add, so unreasonable, that it was im- 
possible to avoid the inquiry where the real sting of that three 
million appropriation did lay, and what it was that had excited 
this tempest of passion againstit. And I thought the true mo- 
tive was discernible in that unanimous vote of two hundred 
and seventeen ayes in the house, demanded that the execution 
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of the treaty should be insisted on. That vote, however over- 
looked then or now, had been neither unseen nor unfelt. It 
wes not only a departure from the do notuing policy of the se- 
nate, but might be felt to contain a pungent, though tacit rebuke 
upon that paralytic policy. The three milion appropriation 
Was the complement and efiicient energy of the unanimous vote 
of the preceding day. ‘That volte was exciusively the act of the 
house. ‘The appropriation required the concurring vote of the 
senate, and that vole would have made the senate the unwilling 
accessary to implied censure upon iis Own quietism under fo- 
reign wroug. ‘The vote of the house could not be nullified, but 
its efficient operation might be unnerved by the refusal of the 
appropriation; and so the bloodless ghosts of executive dicta- 
tion and man-worship and servility, Were conjured up; and the 
overbearing arrogance of votes to adhere, aud messages to re- 
mind, were substituted for the deficiency of better reasons for 
refusing the appropriation: 

Great borror was manifested at the conspiracy and man- 
worship of appropriating these three millions, and that was the 
source of the triumphant message to remind. Perhaps, techni- 
cally speaking, the bill containing that appropriation did fail in 
the house; but if it did fail at all, it failed before the appoint- 
ment of the committee of conference. Its death blow was the 
senatorial vote to adhere. It faited, because it did please the 
senate, in their wisdom and patriotism, to strike out that ap- 
propriation, and to cast away the whole fortification bill, to ex- 
clude that single item. Between that day and the present, we 
have all liad time to suffer our feelings to cool down. He had 
submitted in silence to the bad temper manifested on the part 
ofthe senate. That bad temper was manifested not only to the 
president, but to the house of representatives. If it had not 
been now renewed with redoubled vigor, and by the transcen- 
dent ability which belonged to those who lead the senate, he 
would have remained silent for the sake of peace and harmo- 
ny; but now, under such charges, enforced with all the argu- 
ineuts which nine or ten montis of meditation could bring to 
minds of the highest order—when such charges went forth to 
the nation, accusing the house of representatives of an uncon- 
stitutional conspiracy with the president on that bill, he could 
no longer remainsilent. He therefore moved the resolution, so 
that the house might not trust entirely to the statement of facts 
which he had submitted to them, but that the committee might 
inquire and report to the house, what were the true causes and 
circumstances which produced the failure of the bill, 

Friday, January 22, 

After Mr. Adams concluded his speech, Mr. Wise addressed 
the house to the following effect: 

Mr. Speaker, [ did not expect this discussion to arise to-day, 
I was in preparation for it on another occasion, and if my facts, 
and inferences from them, be not presented so well arranged 
as they might be, and as is desirable they should be, I hope I 
shall be excused on the score of being thus called up unexpect- 
edly. The whole matter shall be right in print. 

Sir, this bas become a very important subject, and should be 
so considered. The question, “Who is responsible for the 
failure of the fortification bill of the last session??? is now made 
to supercede almost every other question, no matter how deep- 
ly, pressingly and immediately it may involve the most import- 
ant public interests forthe future. IL readily confess that we 
should be providing for the future rather than be squabbling 
aboutthe past. But se itis, “the party’? has seen fit to make 
this a test question of political merit; ithas been discussed in 
all the public prints, particularly in that which is the organ of 
the administration, is ade the most prominent subject of dis- 
cussion in congress; the most woful misrepresentations con- 
cerning it have obtaimed currency and credence; the innocent 
are made to bear the sins of the guilty; truth and justice both 
have been violated; a presidential canvass is made, in part, to 
depend upon this question; the public mind is anxiously inquir- 
ing about it, and I am determined that the whole truth shall be 
told, and that all the light which I can shed upon it shall be 
giventothe world. The discussion thus far has been -perfect- 
ly blindfold. By one party the senate, by another the house of 
representatives, has been charged with the loss of that bill, 
Now, sir, the main fact which I rise to establish is, that nei- 
ther the senate nor the house of representatives is justly charge- 
able with its failure. 

I say, sir, let all crimination and recrimination between the 
senate and house of representatives, both innocent, forever 
cease, for I can prove by thia journal (holding up the journal of 
the last house) alone, and by other indubitable testimony be- 
sides, that neither the senate nor the house was responsible or 
censurable for the failure of that bill. The senate did its duty, 
the house did its duty, and both were not only willing but 
anxious for its passage. No blame for its failure is fairly attri- 
butable to either. Called upon to say upon whom the blame 
should fail, say, as Nathan said unto David, “‘thou art the 
man!’ (pointing directly at Mr. Cambreleng). 

Sir, let not the gentleman from New York (Mr. © ) take this 
as personally unfriendly or unkind. That gentleman has al- 
ways been courteous and kind to me, and I devire ever to be 
courteous, kind and respectful to him. But truth and duty im- 
pose a task upon me on this occasion, which | must perform, 
regardless of all personal considerations. This subject is in- 
troduced by himself, the question is up, it is fair to discuss it, 
he is here present to defend himeelf, ‘eye to eye, and face to 
face;’’ this house is the place for the trial, before the eyes of 





the whole nation, and the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
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but the truth—so help ue God! should go forth to the people 
from this capitol! 

I here charge him as being wholly, or in part, with others of 
his party, responsible for the failure of the fortification bill at 
the last session of the last congress. And, sir, the gentleman 
from North Carolina, (Mr. Bynum), who spoke a few days ago 
on the increase of navy appropriations, need not have been 
go particular to throw a stumbling-block in the way of freedom 
of speech and of inquiry on this subject, by repeating empha- 
tically so often that it was *‘not true’? that the house of repre- 
sentatives was responsible for the failure of that bill. No man 
who knows the truth of the case will presume or pretend to 
charge the house of representatives with that failure. Whe- 
ther the house of representatives was guilty or not guilty, is 
not the true issue. No one will join that issue with the gentle- 
man, and no one who knows the truth of the case will accuse 
the senate. 

I here make the charge, as I believe it, from the journal, my 
own evidence, and that of others, to be true; and I appeal to 
the facts to sustain it. To the facts, then!—to the facts! 

On the night of Tuesday, the 3d of March, 1835, the three 
millions amendment to bill No. 600, ‘An act making appro- 
priations for certain fortifications of the United States, hereto- 
fore commenced, for the year 1835,’’ was reported by the com- 
mittee of the whole house on the state of the union. That 
amendment read as follows: 

**And be it further enacted, That the sum of three millions 
of dollars be, and the same is hereby, appropriated out of any 
money in the treasury not otherwise appropriated, to be ex- 
pended, in whole or in part, under the direction of the presi- 
dent of the United States, for the military and naval service, 
including fortifications and ordnance, and increase of the navy: 
Provided, such expenditures shall be rendered necessary for 
the defence of the country prior to the next meeting of con- 
gress. 

On the question that the house do concur with the commit- 
tee in this amendment, the vote stood: yeas 109; nays 77. 
Number of votes, 186. 

I beg of the house to mark the number of votes given, as I 
proceed. 

On the bill to establish branches of the mint, the next vote, 
upon a call of ayes and noes, was, yeas 115, nays 60. Number 
of votes, 175. 

A message was afterwards received from the senate, inform- 
ing the house that they disagreed to the three millions amend- 
ment. A motion was then made by Mr. Gholson that the house 
do recede from its amendment. The previous question was 
then called, and on the main question, ‘‘will the house recede 
from the said amendment?” the vote stood: yeas 87; nays 110. 
Number of votes, 197. 

The house then insisfed on its amendment, and sent a mes- 
sage to inform the senate. The senate then returned a mes- 
gage that the senate ‘‘adhere to their disagreement to the 
amendment of*’ the house. 

A motion was then made by Mr. Cambreleng that the house 
do adhere to their said amendment. 

{Here the speaker interrupted Mr. Wise, by saying it was 
notin order to call members by name on the floor. Mr. Wise 
replied that he was reading from the journal of the last cen- 
gress.) 

Upon a motion then to recede, the previous question was de- 
manded, and upon the question, ‘‘will the house recede?’ the 
vote stood: yeas 88, nays 107. Number of votes, 195. 

A motion was then made by Mr. Hubbard that the house do 
ask a conference; which motion was carried, and Mr. Cambre- 
leng, Mr. Lewis and Mr. Hubbard were appointed managers to 
conduct the said conference on the part of the house. 

Here, sir, permit me to remark that the honorable Dixon H. 
Lewis, of Alabama, has not yet arrived, from indisposition, and 
he is not here to testify. I wish, for the sake of a full develop- 
ment, he was in his place. But, sir, Mr. Cambreleng is now 
in this house, and Mr. Hubbard is now in the senate. 

(Here the speaker again interposed, and said the gentleman 
was out of order in calling gentlemen by their names. 

Mr. Wise again replied that he was reading from the journal 
of the last congress. 

The speaker said the gentlemen named are of this house.] 


Mr. Wise proceeded. Weli, sir, Mr. Lewis, of the last con- 
gress, is not here; Mr. Cambreleng, of the last congress, is now 
of this house, and Mr. Hubbard, of the last congress, is now of 
the senate; and Mr. Cambreieng, of the last congress, can here 
tell the whole truth, and Mr. Hubbard, of the last congress, can 
tell the whole truth ia his place, if the gentlemen will come 
out fully, as they should. Each house of this congreas is sup- 
plied from the committee of conference of the last session with 
a witness of all the facts, who can, if he will, dieciose the real 
truth of this whole transaction. Will they tell what they 
know? Will they satisfy the public mind? Will they disclose 
all, and conceal nothing? I pray them to speak out, and hold 
nothing back, for the sake of truth and justice! Sir, I could 
not sit in my seat calmly and cooly, and suffer the torture of 
this controversy, much less rise and speak, knowing the whole 
truth, without disclosing it fully. I could not permit inno- 
eence in my sight to grope about blindly for its defence, 
though guilt should fall on my own head by disclosing the 
truth. I could not see violence done to truth and justice, 
whilst I was present ready with the means of vindicating both. 
Let the witnesses, the best witnesses the case admits of, come 
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forward and testify fully as to all the facts, known or unknown! 
Will they do it? 

[Here Mr. Cambreleng said he would tell all.] Tam glad to 
hear it, and [ shall congratulate the country and the friends of 
truth and justice, if ali be told. But to proceed. 

‘The senate was notified of the request for a conference. 

The house then proceeded to the consideration of the bill to 
render permanent the present mode of supplying the army, &c. 
Which took up considerable time. Mr. Briggs, from the joint 
committee on enrotied bills, reported the examination of two 
enrolled bills, and Mr. Dickerson reported that forty-four bills 
had been presented to the president, the titles of which were 
named. Mr. Ashley, of Missouri, during this time also made 
several motions, which occupied considerable time, to take up 
a harbor bill, which does not appear on the journal. And at 
this and every point of time the house was delayed by continu- 
al efforts to take up particular subjects not in order. 

The house then proceeded to the consideration of the Cum- 
berland road bill. Previous to the vote on this bill, the confe- 
rees on the three millions amendment had returned into the 
house, 

{Mr. Cambreleng here said, no, no; he had remained in the 
house after being appointed on the committee of conference 
until the vote on the Cumberland road bill, and voted on that 
bill; that the committee did not return to the house until about 
the time of the vote on the Moore and Letcher resolutions, 
which was some time after twelve o’clock. } 

Mr. Wise proceeded. Sir, the gentleman must be mistaken, 
or he was guilty ofa neglect of duty in delaying so long to at- 
tend the committee of conference. From the time of the ap- 
pointment of the conferees until the vote on the Cumberland 
road bill more than an hour elapsed, and if the gentleman was so 
conscientious about the time of night he legislated, he should 
have hastened to do his duty on the committee of conference, 
lest the house should expire before this precious bill could in 
conscience be saved. As he did not though, but delayed until the 
hour had come, he should, on that ground, if on no other, be 
held responsible. But, sir, my recollection is, that the com- 
mittee of conference returned into the house before the vote on 
the Cumberland road bill; and just before or at the time of that 
vote, the first notice that I heard was given of the hour. The 
vote on the Cumberland road bill was taken up after twelve 
o’clock at night, I know, from two circumstances. Mr. Gilmer, 
of Georgia, than whom mo man is more honest, and no man 
more unaffectedly scrupulous on points of conscience, when his 
name was called, rose, pulled out his watch, and audibly an- 
nounced it to the house that he could no longer sit in his place 
and vote, for the reason that the hour of twelve had arrived.— 
He immediately left the house. He practised bona fide what 
he professed. He gave me the first notice of the time, and of 
the question whether in fact we were defunct. He did not de- 
pend upon that false clock face, (pointing to the clock above 
the speaker’s chair), the hands of which were made that night 
to point backwards. It was the first time in my life I ever 
saw old Time flying backwards; the old might soon have re- 
turned to their youth again. I wish that clock was all that is 
false which is fair about this capitol! He relied on his own 
watch, which was regulated by his conscience. Thus remind- 
ed of the hour, and struck by the conduct of Mr. Gilmer, upon 
whose watch and whose conscience I could rely, | wae on the 
point of making opposition to the bill before the house, for rea- 
son of the hour, as well as of constitutional objections, when I 
was prevented by my friend from Pennsylvania, (Mr. McKen- 
nan), who held me down, in a playful way, in my seat, which 
circumstance he may recollect. Thus I am certain that when 
the vote on the Cumberland road bill was taken, the hour had 
come and was past! I voted on that bill on accountof my con- 
Stitutional objections to it, and declined several votes after- 
wards, until my colleague (Mr. Mercer) and others convinced 
me there was no foundation for the objection to voting after 
twelve o’clock. On the question ‘‘shall the bill pass?’? the 
vote stood: veas 94, nays 80. Number of votes 174. 


This, sir—this was the last bona fide vote of the last house 
of representaiives. Here it died, strangled by fraud and fou! 
play! 

I beg of the house to stop here a moment with me, whilst I 
colleet together and group the facts which I wish Gorne along 
- our remembrance, when approaching other facts which fol- 
ow. 

The house will please to remember that the committee of 
conference was appointed long before the vote on the Cumber- 
land road bill, and time enough for them to have reported be- 
fore the hour expired. 

Remember that the committee of conference returned just 
before or at the time of the vote on the Cumberland road bill, 
or just before or at the time of the vote on the Moore and 
Letcher resolutions. I care not which. 

That from the offering of the three millions amendment unti! 
the Cumberland road bill, inclusive, the yeas and nays were 
called five times, showing at the different times 186, 175, 197, 
195, and, immediately preceding the Moore and Letcher reso- 
lutions, 174 members present and voting! 

Mark now the names of those who voted on the Cumberland 
road bill knowingly and wittingly, with proclamation of notice, 
after 12 o’clock at night. Among the ayes in favor of that bill 


we find the name of Samuel Beardsley, a gentleman who, in a 
breath afterwards, excused himself from voting, for the reason 
‘that the term for which the members of the 23d eongress had 
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been elected had expired!”? Such is the vote, and such the rea- 
son for not voting, as the journal shows beyond dispute. 

{Here Mr. Beardsley said that by his watch it was wot so late 
as 12 o’clock when the vote on the Cumberland road bill waa 
taken. He recollected there was a diversity of Opinion about 
the hour.]} 

Well. sir, the gentleman has served in more than one con- 
gress: did he ever Know any diversity of opinion, any question 
about the hour, before the last night of the last session? 

[Mr. Beardsley said he could not submit thus to be cate- 
chised. } 

[ know, sir, from childhood up that catechisms are unplea- 
gant, but when truth is suffering violence we must all submit 
patiently 1o be questioned, and the nation must know ali the 
facts and the whole intent in this case. But perhaps by that 

entleman’s Watch it was not-then 12 o’clock, though it was 
soon afterwards. I know it was 12 0’clock and past, for I re- 
member well the fact, that Mr. Gilmer, whose conscience did 
keep a strict watch over his time-piece, announced it to the 
house, and departed from his post, which he never did unless 
compelled by sickness or a sense of duty, and [ know that lf 
was held in my seat by the strong arm of a strong friend of the 
Cumberland road bill. The name of that gentleman is not the 
only name which [ wish the house to remember among the 
votes on this bill after 12 o’clock at night. Among the nays, 
sir, we find the name of Churchiil C. Cumbreleng! 

{Here the speaker again interrupted Mr. Wise for calling 
members by name. } 

Mr. Wise again said, I claim the right to read the journal of 
the last session of congress. Names, dates, persons, facts, are 
what are wanted. I cannot get along unless | am permitted to 
call things by their right names! Itis impossible for me to get 
along with any thing like a connected relation of facts, if l am 
thus to be interrupted. 

{The speaker said the gentleman has the right to read from 
the journal. I thought he was naming gentlemen in this house. ] 

Mr. Wise replied, | have told you, Mr. Speaker, repeatedly, 
that [ was reading from the journal, and I claim the right to 
read plainly out the name of—Chur-eh-ill C. Cam-bre-leng! 

[Cries of ‘‘go on! go on!??) 

As soon as Churchill C. Cambreleng gave this vote, and all 
the votes were told, after 12 o’clock at night, Churchill C, Cam- 
breleng, the chairman of the committee of conference, might as 
well have done his duty and made his report tu the house. But 
this is notall. Two enrolled bills were next reported, one of 
which the speaker signed after 12 o’clock at night confessedly. 

Mr. Jarvis (of Maine) then moved the following resolution: 

** Resolved, ‘That the hour having arrived when the term for 
which this house was elected has expired, we do now adjourn.”’ 

Sir, note that here is a resolution offered to the houee, giving 
additional notice to that of Mr. Gilmer, that the hour had come. 
Note by whom this resolution was offered, by a gentleman who 
aflerwards voted. 

{The chair again interposed for calling proper names. } 

Mr. Wise. L read from the journal. I call the attention of 
the house to the fact that here is a resolution to adjourn, for the 
reason of the time of night—that the hour had come—that we 
were dead. Mr. Jones (of Georgia) also immediately moved 
to adjourn, for the purpose of trying whether the house thought 
it could sit afier 12 e’clock. Here is double notice to all who 
had conscientious scruples. It was negatived. When was the 
want of a quorum to do this? 


A motion was then made to suspend the rules to take up the 
Moore and Letcher resolutions. It passed in the affirmative. 
Where was the want of quorum to prevent doing this? After 
debate, the previous question was moved and demanded. On 
the question *“‘will the house agree to the resolution as herein 
— the vote stood: yeas 111, nays 2. Number of votes, 
113. 

No quorum! but among the yeas I find the names of John 
Quincy Adams and Churchill C, Cambreleng! Yes, sir, both 
voting long after all had been thrice notified that the bour had 
eome! Where were their consciences? 

{The chair here said it was not in order to indulge in person- 
alities or to refer to motives. ] 

Mr. Wise. Why, sir, the gentleman before me (Mr. C.) is 
eontinually assuring me that he does not object to be named, and 
why should the speaker? No member calls to order, and I hope 
I shall be permitted to proeeed. ‘The gentleman from Massa- 
ehusetts has said that gentlemen refused to vote after 12 0’clock, 
for reason of ‘‘conscientious scruples.’? L put the question, 
then, in more charitable phrase: where were their ‘‘seruples?”’ 
Notonly had Mr. Gilmer retired, announcing beforehand his 
reason, but éwo resolutions had been expressly offered to adjourn, 
assigning the reason that the hour had expired—nolice given 
verbally and in writing before this vote was taken. .Where 
Were the scruples of the gentleman then who after this gave as 
one reason for not reporting from the committee of conference 
that the hour had come? 

But, sir, the most important fact at this point of time to be 
noted is, that at one moment you see 197, at another 195; im- 
mediately preceding thie moment 174 members present, and 
voting; and of a sudden, in the twinkling of an eye, as if by 
magic word, there is no quorum! Sir, at the sonnd of the whis- 
Ue the Rhoderick Dhu-men disappeared! Where did they go— 
why—for what? 

Two enrolled bills were next reported as having been pre- 
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next received from the president, notifying the house—the 
house of course then in being, after, long after 12 o’clock—that 
he had approved and signed more than 70 enrotied bills. The 
president, this proves, was in the speaker’s room after 12 
o’clock at night, signing bills. It is notorious he was in that 
room signing bills alter that ume of night, after Mr. Gilmer re- 
tired, and alter the resolution of Mr. Jarvis to adjourn—— 
[The chair again interrupted Mr. Wise tor mentioning names.) 
Mr. Wise asked, what names? 

The chair. The name of Mr. Jarvis. 

Mr. Wise. 1 am reading from the journal, 

The chair. I did not so understand the gentleman. 

Mr. Wise. Why, sir, those names which | am reading from 
the journal died, according to conscience, on the 3d of Mareh 
last! 

Mr. Mercer said his colleague (Mr. Wise) must of necessity 
refer to the names of members of the last congress. 

Mr. Wise. I claim the right to do so, and protest against the 
interruption of the speaker! P 

The chair disclaimed any intention to interrupt the gentle- 
man from Virginia. ' 

Mr. Wise. 1 hope I may proceed then without interruption. 
A motion was received from the senate as to enrolled bills, 
signed by the president. Llow could we receive this message 
if we were dead? A motion was again made by Mr. Jarvis to 
adjourn. Here it was tiat Samuel Beardsley, of N. York, being 
called, declined to answer, on the ground that the session had ex- 
pired! Ele was called and came not, at this time because the hour 
hadcome! Had not the hour come on the Cumberland road 
bill? Was not notice given to all by Mr. Gilmer that the hour 
had then come? Mr. Bearsley’s name was passed over, and he 
did not answer again that night. There were many others who 
did notcome again that night, who were here, but had a call 
from behind the curtain—who shrunk from their posts, and 
skulked behind that chair, behind those pillars, appeared and 
disappeared at the sound of the whistle, and who should have 
shrunk into non-entity! 


The question was taken on adjournment moved, then, noto- 
rious'y after twelve o’clock, by Mr. Jarvis, who had already 
said, by his resolution, we were dead. The vote stood: yeas 
15, nays 103. Number of votes 118. 

Here, sir, only three members were wanting to make a quo- 
rum; and | know—I will make oath to the fact—that there were 
more than three members in the house who did not vote. Mr. 
Beardsley was present, Mr. Mann, of New York, was present, 
and | was present myself, and neither of us voted. I will ac- 
count, sir, for not voting myself. L wish every gentleman 
would doso,and had done as I did aflerwards—answered when 
called. But who did vote? Mr. Jarvis voted in the affirmative, 
and Churchill C. Cambreleng voted in the negative—voted 
against adjournment after he Knew the hour had come! After 
every kind of notice which he could have had of the expiration 
of the hour, he voted against adjournment—virtually declaring, 
necessarily voting that the house might sit, was competent to 
legislate, and ought to continue in session. Now, sir, gentle- 
men may excuse themselves, those who pretend to have had 
‘conscientious scruples,’’ for voting in the affirmative, for that 
may have expressed their scruples about continuing to sit; but 
lam utterly at a loss to see what can justify those who had 
“conscientious scruples” in voting against adjournment. Why 
vote to sit if he could notsit? If the house no longer existed 
in law, and possessed no legislative functions or power after 
the hour of twelve, what object was there in voting to conti- 
nue its session? Will the gentleman from New York (Mr. C.) 
say that he changed his opinion; that his ‘*seruples’’ were be- 
gutten between this point of time and the moment he refused 
Lo report the proceedings of the committee, for the reason that 
the hour of twelve o’clock had expired? 

But, sir, | must proceed; I am determined to travel over the 
whole journal,and point out every fact, even to the cros- 
sing of the ¢t’s and the dotting of the i’s. After Mr. Jarvis’s 
last resolution failed, for want of aquorum, Mr. William Cost 
Johnson, of Maryland, from the select committee on establish- 
ing a national foundry, made a report, which was read, and the 
resolution therein recommended was agreed to by the house! 
How could this report be made, and this resolution be agreed 
to by the house, if there was no quorum and no house? Ifa 
quorum and if a house to receive and agree to a report and re- 
solution of a select committee, why was there not a quorum 
and a house to receive and agree to the report of the committee 
of couference? Why did its chairman, Churchill C. Cambre- 
leng, not then make its report? He was voting against adjourn- 
ment, though he knew, all knew, the hour had come; and so 
far from being a dead body, the house was a living, legislating, 
acting, moving body! 

The speaker then laid before the house no less than nine 
communications from the executive departments, among which 
was the letter of the postmaster general, which was read; and 
Mr. White. of Florida, laid upon the table an act of the legisla- 
ture of that territory. Ina word, sir, every species of legisia- 
tive action was performed. We were invested with all the 
functions, attributes, powers and paraphernalia of a house of 
representatives. We were not dead but living legislators, with 
the substance as well as the semblance of an organized body— 
the speaker sitting in that chair, the members here in their 
seats, long after it was notorious that the hour of twelve o’cloek 
was pastand gone forever. Thus formed, thus acting, living, 
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senate to notify the house that the senate was waiting for us to 
act upon the fortification bill, 

‘A message from the senate, by Mr. Lowrie, their secretary: 

**Mr. Speaker: [ am directed to bring to this house a resolu- 
tion passed by the senate, and which is as follows: 

** Resolved, That a message be sent to the honorable the 


house of representatives, respectfully to remind the house of 


the report of the committee of conference, appointed on the 
disagreeing votes of the two houses on the amendment of the 
house to the amendment of the senate to the bill respecting 
the fortifications of the United States.” j 

Sir, what did this message mean or say, which could have 
been offensive? It is expressly respectful in its language and in 
its object. The senate was waiting fur the action of the house 
on this bill, which alone delayed the termination of the session, 
and which remained unacted upon by the house, whilst it was 
acting upon a great variety of other business of much less import- 
ance. ‘l'o my mind, the senate, by this message, so much abus- 
ed in the interpretation of it, said to the house ‘‘respectfully:”’ 
*‘we do not wish this bill to fail, and we respectfully ask that 
you will act upon it, and save the interests of the country in- 
volved in its passage.”? This message was received; 1t was not 
sent back with an insult to the senate, as the gentleman from 
Massachusetts (Mr. .4dams) would have dashed it on their 
floor; and what then transpired? The journal states: 

“Mr. Cambreleng, the chairman of the conferees on the part 
of the house, then rose, and stated that he declined to make re- 
port of the proceedings of the committee of conference afore- 
said;”’ and, sir, mark the reasons, and compare them with the 
facts already detailed: *‘On the ground that, from the vote on 
the resvlution granting compensation to Robert P. Letcher, 
which vote was decided at the time the committee returned in- 
tothe house from the conference, it was ascertained thata 
quorum was not present; and further, that he declined to make 
the said report, on the ground that the constitutional term for 
which the house had been chosen had expired.”? 

Up to this moment the house had been hourly waiting for the 
report of the committee of conference, and not until this mo- 
ment had the least intimation been given that the chairman of 
the committee would decline to make the report! He gave 
two reasons: First, “it was ascertained no quorum was pre- 
sent.??> How was this ascertained? Why was not a quorum 
present? Thatis what I wish the gentleman to answer me! Up 
toagiven point of time—up tothe vote on the Moore and 
Letcher resolutions; and, if that was the time when the com- 
mittee of conference returned, up to the very moment when 
that committee did return, there were 174 members present 
and voting—53 more than a quorum. What became of this 
number of votes? Why, sir, at the sound of the whistle, at the 
wink of the leaders, the ‘‘faithful’? vanished! the “trained 
bands” were “‘down! down!” in ambuscade at the stamp of 
the foot! It was not because they were not here, but because, 
being here, they would not vote—were ordered not to vote, that 
there was no quorum. [ put it to the gentleman if he did not 
know, and does not know now, that there was more than a 
quorum present? How many were , eseat refusing to vote, 
when but three were wanting to be added to the vote of 118?— 
Were there not more than twenty present who voted, or refus- 
ed to vote, as circumstances directed them, or as the leaders 
pleased? Who were they who would not vote? Read the joar- 
nal for yourself—he who runs may read. Look at the names 
of “the party!’? It was not the house, or a majority, which 
was to blame. A majority of the house was willing, and anxi- 
ous to pass the bill; but a very small minority could reduce us 
below the numberof a quorum. A majority of the house main- 
tained their posts and did their duty that night. Some it is 
true, left from anxiety to yet home, some were sleepy, some 
were—lI beg pardon, I was about to say some were drunk; but, 
drunk or sober, they were ready to vote and pass the bill; but 
the chairman of the committee of conference (Mr. C.) would 
not make his report, because there was no quorum! Now, how 
did he know there was no quorum without a call of the house? 

Mr. Cambreleng. I knew it. 

Mr. Wise. Yes! I know you knew there would be no quo- 
rum without a call; no man knew it so well as you did! But 
how did you know it? Did you not know where those were who 
were ordered to be ‘‘deficit’”’ on the occasion of a call? Sv much 
for the want of a quorum! 


The second reason of the gentleman was ‘that the constitu- 
tional term for which the house had been chosen had expired! 
Now, sir, please compare this reason with the gentleman’s own 
votes. Thrice, previous to this excuse, the gentleman himself 
had voted on the call of the yeas and nays—he voted on every 
eall—from the Cumberland road bill up to this paltry excuse, 
repeated!y after twelve o’clock at night! He voted against the 
Cumberland road bill, then in favor of a resolution to pay_mo- 
ney out of the house fund to Robert P. Letcher, and actually 
against an adjournment, after the hour of 12 o’clock, before 
he g®ve in this excuse for not reporting from the committee of 
conference; and, sir, will it be believed that the gentleman did 
actually vote upon a call of the yeas and nays even after he gave 
this reason, that the time of the house had expired! Sir, I can- 
not understand the consistency of this conduct with these ex- 
euses for failing to do an act of duty. Can the gentleman ex- 
plain this? 

Mr. C. Yes. IT will. 

Mr. Wise. You will attempt it, but you cannot explain it. 
Ves, sir, after this excuse was offered, a motion was made to 
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adjourn, and on the call of yeas and nays Mr. Cambreleng was 
found still voting. And, sir, among the list of nays on this last 
vote, at the fag end of the night’s labors, is found the name of 
John Quiney Adams, 

Mr. .4cdams here explained. 

Mr. Wise was proceeding to reply; when 

Mr. Mercer said his colleague had totally misapprehended the 
gentioman from Massachusetts, and repeated in substance Mr, 
Idams’s explanation, 

Mr. Wise. Then I have misunderstood the gentleman. [ 
thought lhe had been arguing all the time that the house was a 
dead Hector at twelve o’clock that night. The distance of the 
gentleman’s seat prevents my hearing him distinetly. I am 
happy to be corrected, for the gentleman’s opinion is one I re- 
gard highly on such questions. 

But, sir, there is that other name which must not be forgotten 
by the side of the towering name of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts; that name reads, Churehill C. Cambreleng, who con- 
tinued to vote after he excused himself from reporting, because 
in his conscience he was dead! 

To go back a litde. Mr. Cambreleng, with such excuses, 
and such of his own conduct to rebut them, declined to make 
the report of the conferees, and Mr. Lewis had to make the re- 
port long, long after the conferees had returned to the house, 

{Here Mr, Cambreleng said the report was not made by Mr. 
Lewis. ] 

Mr. Wise. He did make it! Here it is upon the record, 
(holding up the journal): this journal says so: 

‘Mr. Lewis, from the conferees, then made a report, as fol- 
lows: 

‘‘That the conferees had agreed to recommend to the re- 
spective houses that the house of representatives recede from 
its amendment, containing an appropriation of three millions 
of dollars, to be expended in whole or in part under the diree- 
tion of the president, for the military and naval service, includ- 
ing fortifications and ordnance, and increase of the navy, and 
that, in lieu thereof, the bill be amended by inserting therein 
the following, viz: 

**As an additional appropriation, the sum of three hundred 
thousand dollars shall be appropriated for arming the fortifica- 
tions of the United States, over and above the sums provided 
in this act: and that the sum of five hundred thousand dollars 
shall be, and hereby is, appropriated for the repairs and equip- 
ment of the vessels of war of the United States, in addition to 
previous appropriations; the said sums to be paid outof any 
money in the treasury not otherwise appropriated.” 

On the question to adopt this report, it was objected there 
was no quorum, and tellers having been named, they reported 
that no quorum was present. 

Mr. Lewis did make the report, whether it was received or 
not, and it was entered on the journals. I was sitting by him 
when he made the report. He took it from Mr. Cambreleng, 
was called on to make it, and handed it to the messenger of the 
clerk who has put it upon record, He made the report though 
the hour had come! And, sir, Lf could not but observe his as- 
tonishment when Mr. Cambreleng refused to make the report. 
No quorum! Do we ever count the house when we receive 
the report of a committee? How know there was not a quorum 
before acount? Sir, it was notorious there was a quorum: it 
was known to every man. [ would say, if there was one, 
there were 150 members at least in the house when that re- 
port was made. They were in that lobby; they were skulking 
in every direction, and refused to vote. They knew their own 
motives. I will not dive into their hearts, but such is the fact? 

After the yeas and nays on the motion to adjourn, we receiv- 
ed another message from the senate, by Mr. Lowrie: 

“Mr. Speaker: Lam directed to inform the house of repre- 
sentatives that the senate has finished the legislative business 
before it, and is ready to adjourn.”’ 

Now, sir, no man will accuse me of being the advoeate or 
the apologist of the senate. But ‘‘give the d—1! his due.’? 
Let the truth be told, acquit whom it may, injure whom it may, 
This message can be considered in no other light than another 
respectful intimation to the house to act on the fortification 
bill. So [ considered it at the time. The senate could not, 
with propriety, have renewed the first message, without seem- 
ing to arrogate the prerogative of dictating to the house, or 
without seeming to be guilty of the insolence which was 
charged upon the first message by the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts (Mr. 4dams). They therefore said, **the senate had 
finished the legislative business before it!?? And was this not 
the fact? Was the fortification billthere? No, sit! it was here, 
in this house, and here uwnacted on! Yes, sir, notwithstanding 
this bill was still wnacted on in the house, Mr. F. O. J. Smith, 
(of Maine), one of “the faithful,” offered a resolution, “thata 
committee be appointed to wait on the president, and to notify 
him that, unless he may have further communications to make, 
the two houses of congress, having completed the business be- 
fore thiem, are ready to close the present session.”? Although 
this was admitting that the session had not closed, yet, was it 
true that both houses had completed the business before them? 
Had the house of representatives acted on and completed the 
fortification bill which was before it? It had not. The senate 
had completed ifs business: the house had not. 

The house again proceeded to take up the Letcher resolution. 
there was no quorum answering, though one present. Mr. 
Smith then moved a message to notify the senate that the 
house “had completed the business before it,’? whilst the for- 
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from the senate directing our attention, requesting our atten- 
tion to it! Pending this motion anda call of the house, Mr. 
Mason moved to adjourn, because the senate had adjourned, 
and his motion passed in the affirmative, without even the 
usual interchange of courtesy between the two hotses and the 
other branch of the government! Such was the termination of 
the last congress, and I do say, sir, it was one of the most dis- 
graceful scenes l ever Witnessed; it Was unbecoming barbarians 
and savages, much more the representatives of a civilized na- 
tion! Sleepy, tired, drunk— 

Mr. Bynum. Is the gentleman in order when speaking thus 
of the last congress? 

Mr. Wise. 1 do not pretend to say, Mr. Speaker, that all 
congress was drunk, or that one-half, one-third or one-tenth of 
the members were drunk; but | know that some were drunk— 
that | was not of the number—and so it was, that what with 
maneuvering, being tired, opposed to some measures, sleepy, 
drowsy and drunk, no quorum could be had unless it had suited 
certain individuals! 

Mr. Lane said he should like to hear the names of those who 
were drunk. 

Mr. Wise. 
to mention names, 

[ have now, sir, given you the facts upon the journal; but 
there are other important facts—facts unwritten, as well as 
facts written. Out with them! Comet! rise in your high places 
all, here and elsewhere, and tell the truth—the whole truth! 
Sir, it is said that bill failed inthe house. Thatis nottrue, It 
failed before it got to the house from the conference room! 
It dropped like a spent ball before it got quite here—it drop- 
ped near that door! Sir, there are two statements about the 
matter; they may be conjectural; | cannot vouch for them. I 
mean to put interrogatories, I pat it to the gentleman, (Mr. C.) 
did no “busy body’? whisper aught in his ear as he was on his 
way to report to the house? Did no one tempt him as he pass- 
ed, to strangle the bantling under his care?) Was there no ma- 
gician near? No d—l! and his imps? And, if this may be de- 
nied, { putit to the honorable chairman of the committee of 
conference, (Mr. C.) if no member of the committee received 
a billet-doux after he resumed his seat? Did the honorable 
chairman, after he left the conference room, not intend to 
make the report? Did he not, after he returned to the house 
With it, inform a gentieman trom ‘Tennessee, (Mr. Forester), 
though it was then after 12 o’clock at night, that he intended 
to make the report? Did he not sit down by a gentleman from 
Ohio, (Mr. Whittlesey), and give him to understand, with the 
report on the desk betore him, that the report was to be made? 
Why did that intention fail? What prevented? Sir, there were 
spirtts haunting the capitol that ‘‘awfu’? night?’—there 
strange whisperings—chattering elfs—ghosts, as [ am told, I 
did not see them—blue devils and imps! Is it true, was there 
any dealing with the “‘infernals’? that night? Tell us, [ pray, 
tell us, and let the curse fall on the necromancers, not on the 
victims of the horrid spell! 

Mr. Cambreleng. I can tell you. 

Mr. Wise. Ay, you can tell us,can you? 
more important fact, Which must come out. 
say [. You, Mr. Speaker, ay, you, sir, are deeply concerned 
in that matter, deny it if you can. Before I disclose that 
fact, [ must premise that I voted for the three millions amend- 
ment. There were 109 votes for it, the name of Jolin Quincy 
Adame first, and my name last on the list of yeas. [ washeld to 
a strict accountability for that vote by my constituents, with 
whom I have settled it, asa gentleman whom I now see (Mr. 
Tyler) can attest, for I believe he heard my reasons and my 
apologies before the people. Sir, I have now to say, that, un- 
der the impressions of that amendment at the time I gave that 
vote, f would give the same vote again, with the same informa- 
tion [then possessed. And here, be it known by the way, in 
justice to the gentleman from New York, (Mr. Cambreleng) 
that he did notify me personally in thatlobby. I do not know 
that he notified the house. 
March, I believe—— 

{Here Mr. C. said he notified the house the day before, when 
be withdrew the resolution for contingent preparation for war.] 

Mr. Wise. Of that Lam not certain; but the gentleman did 
notify me, personally, perhaps the day before it was offered, that 
he intended to offer that amendment, and asked if I would vote 
forit. I replied that, without reference to a state of war, fora 
peace establishment alone, [ would vote for thrice three mil- 
lions, for the purpose of putting our navy in respectable trim, 
and to repair and complete our fortifications. But no one no- 
tified me, no one informed me or the honuse,in my hearing, that 
the president recommended that additional appropriation, or 
that “it was in accordance” even ‘‘with the views of the ex- 
ecutive!?? [ had sufficient information of my own, without the 
views of the executive to convince me of the necessity of a 
large appropriation for means of national defence. IT knew that 
our navy and fortifications were in a most lamentable and dis- 
graceful condition—disgraceful to a nation like this, disgraceful 
to the departments which have their care and superintendence! 
I knew that, notwithstanding our commerce floats and needs 
protection in every sea, notwithstanding the navy Was a popu- 
lar favorite, notwithstanding more than sixty-five millions had 
been expended on a navy since the last war, we had but one 
ship of the line in commission on the ocean! We have but one 
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I knew that several new ships, which had never been in ser- 
vice, were rotten and decayed. I knew that some were rotten 
on the stocks for wani of care. I knew that the naval architec- 
ture which has lately been introduced by the board of navy 


| commissioners Was a disgrace to the arts in this country. I 


knew that to put crews on board several of our sloops of war, 
the Warren, Lexington and Natchez, for instance, was to send 
them to prison-ship. ‘That the vessels could not sail fast enough 
to overtake any thing they could whip, and could not get out of 
the way of any thing that could whip them. IL knew that the 
projectors were ashamed of the experiment! I knew that im- 
menuse sums of money had been thrown into mud and water 
upon certain ‘*water-halls.?? | knew that certain grand im- 
provements upon our guns, reducing their weight from that 
well-known standard of experience and science, 200 pounds of 
metal, to the pound of bali—the chimera of medium-guns,* had 
ruined in a great measure our naval ordnance. I gotthe report 
| of the inspector of naval ordnance into the house the very last 
night of the session through my friend the hon. Wim. Cost John- 
son, Who made the report on establishing a national foundry. 





The gentleman might feel uniappy, sir, iff were | 


were | 


it all. | 


One ortwo days before the 3d of 


That report had been made to the board of navy commissioners 
for more than twelve months, and had never been communi- 
cated to congress, because, I presume, it exposed some of the 
chimeras of the department, and shows how the sixty-five mil- 
lious have in part been expended. From that report 1 knew 
that about 750 of the guns of the navy were unfit for service, 
and they are now, many of them, on board your vessels of war. 
The men are afraid of them. I knew it would take from six 
to twelve months to get our ships and vessels of war in ordina- 
ry afloat. Concerning the war department I knew that scarce- 
ly one of the old fortifications which were left dilapidated by 
the last war was in a state of repair. Witness the facts expos- 
ed during the debate that very last night of the session in rela- 
tion to Fort McHenry, near Baltimore, and the works on the 
Gulfof Mexico! [knew that, notwithstanding more than twenty- 
six millions had been expended on building, or rather on com- 
mencing to build, fortifications since 1820, not one scarcely of 
our new fortifications was completed, I say ‘*commencing to 
build,’? because the system has not been one of defence, it has 
been one of electioneering to scatter government patronage! 
lustead of completing those ecmmenced before others are be- 
gun, as many congressional districts as possible are given a 
taste of treasury-pap, and the works begun and incomplhete are 
left to the necessary injury of delay, and to the tender mercy of 
any enemy who may choose to capture them. Your own forts 
are now exactly in the condition either to be blown up, or to be 
| turned upon yourselves. Witness Old Point Comfort and the 

Rip Raps! [ knew, sir, that with the most extended coast of 
| any people on the face of the earth, on the Gulf, on the Atlan- 
|} tic, and on the Lakes, to be defended, we had not a fort in 
readiness for any emergency, near or afar off. I knew, accord - 
ing to information from the ordnance department, it would take 
| twenty years at the present rate of appropriation, one hundred 
thousand dollars ouly per annum, or, in other words, a present 
appropriation of fwo-millions of dollars, for armament of fortifi- 
cations alone! I knew we had but three safe foundries in the 
entire eastern section of the country, at which ordnance can 
| be cast. I knew that casting of ordnance was no light job, and 
two millions worth was not to be castinaday. I knew that 
from Florida to Maine there was nota single fort which could 
mount twenty guns. I knew that there were no gun-carriages. 
Witness Fort Washington, the guard of the pass to this capitol, 
which has enee been burnt, has not a gun on its ramparts, 
And in addition to all this, | knew that a French minister (gen, 

sernard) knows our condition of defence better than we do, for 
he has been our chief engineer! Such I know to be our condi- 
tion, and such I know to be our condition now, though year after 
year, every year, the false cry has been heard from the watch- 
towers, all’swell!?? Every session of congress, every return of 
the session, have we been most graciously greeted with the for- 
maltand fashionable congratulations and felicitations on the hap- 
py and unparalleled present condition, and the prospects of the 
future prosperity of our country; and, Mr. Speaker, here we are, 
caught naked, defenceless, unprepared, and unpreparing for de- 
fence, with our hands in the lion’s mouth! Let those who 
have allthe time, had all this information, and who have all 
the day been standing idle, recommending nothing, reporting 
| nothing, advising nothing, no! not unti! this very moment, bear 
the blame; I, and those with whom I act, are innocent. 

Sir, [say I knew that, with all this immense want of appro- 
priation, three millions would be but as adrop in the bucket 
for either of the objeeta, fortifications, ordnance, or increase of 
the navy. Knowing this, I voted for that amendment. Not 
with reference to war, for, not more than twenty-four hours 
before, the gentleman from New York (Mr. Cambreleng) had 
withdrawn his resolution to make contingent preparation for 
war, though that gentleman proposed tiie three millions amend- 
ment. and now assigns the necessity at the time of preparing 
for war as the reason! The gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. dams) withdrew a similar resolution, and voted the very 
next day for this amendment, and now tells us that the **next 
step for those who voted against that amendment was to join 
the enemy!’ Aiter the withdrawal of that resolution upon 
French atlairs, but the day before, by the chairman of the com- 
mittee on foreign affairs, could I, could any not initiated, doobt 
that these three millions were not proposed for war? I voted 








* These guns, lam told, were ordered in 1826. 
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for the amendment for reasons of peace, not of war. I thought 
it the best way to keep peace to be in a state of readiness for 
War, and that soond economy as well as policy required the ap- 
propriation, For the reasons Liiave given, | wanted no esti- 
mates, DO more data than I bad already. 

But, sir, many gentiemen had not then this information—the 
estimates, the data. No intormation, no estimates, no data 
were furnished by the departments, or by the committees.— 
There was tine enough for the estimates to have been furnish- 
ed; for [tell you that notice was given to me personally, be- 
forehand, and it must have been in eoutemplation before no- 
tice, that this amendment was to be offered; and the gentleman 
from New York, (Mr. Cambreleng), shall not claim to have 
given notice, and still urge that there was not time tor the data 
to be furnished. Indeed, all the time his resolution was pend- 
ing to make contingent preparation for war, these data and es- 
timates should have been prepared; they should always be 
ready. But no information of the kind was furnished those 
even Who might have been willing to vote upon faith in the 
president. The faith of some was monstrous strong!—did not 
know that he wished such an appropriation, or even that he 
thought it proper. Why, sir, when i returned home, and was 
accused by my opponents of voting the president Uiree millions 
of dollars, | honesily and sincerely told my friends that the pre- 
sident never called for the appropriation, and | presumed he 
must have thought it unnecessary, or he would, as in duty 
bound, have certaily recommended it by message, or through 
some department. Never until | saw bis message to this con- 
gress, did | know that amendment was in ‘faccordance with the 
views of the executive.’? And,sir, 1] venture to say that a large 
majority of the last Congress were as ignorant as I was of any 
such **views of the executive.?? [can prove here on the spot, 
by a member of the committee on foreign affairs, (Mr. Peyton), 
that he was totally ignorant of “the views of the executive,”’ 
or of any information from the departments in relation to this 
three million amendment. 

But, sir, now know, by evidence newly discovered, that 
some few did know that the president did desire this appropri- 
ation of three millions; that they, though chairman of the prin- 
cipal committees, never communicated it to their committees, 
much less to the house; that they whispered It to a few others, 
and told them ‘‘not to suy any thing about it.?? You, Mr. Speak- 
er, you, | charge with the guilt of that fact! You may deny it 
in your place or not. If you do deny it, | am ready with a wit- 
ness to prove it 

{Here Mr. Wise read a written statement given to him by the 
hon. Luke Lea, of ‘Tennessee, corroborated by the statement 
of the hon. Samuel Bunch, of Tennessee, in the following 
words: 

‘On the last night of the last session of congress, pending the 
question of the three million appropriation, two of the members 
of that congress hesitated as to the propriety of voting for said 
appropriation, When one of them proposed to the other that he 
would make inquiry of one of the members of the committee of 
ways and means, who sat near them, whether this appropria- 
tion had been asked for by the president, which he did, and re- 
ceived for answer, that the committee had been asked for it, or 
ithad been intimated to them that he desired it, but that you 
need not say any thing about it; which answer was immediate- 
ly communicated to the other member. It was then agreed 
upon between the members, that, as the money was not to be 
used, except for the purpose specified, and not until the con- 
tingency should bappen to make it necessary, they would vote 
for the amendment.’’) 

Sir, I charge you with being that member who——(loud cries 
of *‘order! order!’’) 

Mr. Wise. The chairman of the committee of ways and 
means, (Mr. Polk), it is said, gave this answer. Is it true? Yes 
orno! Guilty or not guilty? 

The chatr. If it is desired that I should make any statement 
of any facts in my knowledge, | am ready to makeit. (Cries 
of “no! no!’ from Mr. Polk’s own friends.) 

Mr. Mercer considered the call upon the speaker, as such, to 
be outof order; but the call upon him, as a member of the last 
house, in order. 

Mr. Wise. I call upon the chairman of the committee of 
ways and means of the last congress. 

The chair said, if the house wished it, or would permit it, he 
would makea briefstatement. (Cries of ‘no! no!” from some 
of his own friends, and of ‘‘agreed! agreed!’ from all quarters.) 

Mr. Adams here attempted to get an explanation. 

Mr. Mercer hoped the house would yield its unanimous con- 
sent to the explanation of the speaker. 

Mr. Vinton wished to know if the speaker himself desired it; 
because, ifnot, he should object. 


The speaker then rose, and confessed that the statement of 
Mr. Lea was substantially true; but he did not recollect that 
part of it which says he enjoined secrecy, though he may have 
said it, and would not say he bad not. But he was unable to 
conceive how this could be a matter of any sort of importance. 
He apoligized to Mr. Wise for interrupting him in reading the 
journal, and appealed to him and the house to sustain bim in 
maintaining order. 

Mr. Lea, of Tenn. then rose and confirmed the statement 
which he had given Mr. Wise in writing, and which the speaker, 
(Mr. Polk) admitted to be true. 

Mr. Wise. Sir, permit me to say that [ truly and sincerely 
sympathize with the situation ofthe chair. I know its embar- 
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rassments, and I shall at all times be ready to sustain its efforts 
lo preserve order, 

Butto proceed. And this, Mr. Speaker, is not an important 
fact! What, sic! te chairman of the committee of ways and 
means know the fact that the president desires an appropriation 
of three millions of dollars, not communicate it to his com- 
mittee or to the house, and whilst endeavoring to getit through, 
and obtain Votes for its passage, lo Whisper the president’s will 
toa few members in their seats—to be kept a secret!!!) Great 
God, sir, and this in these days, in the green tree, is nota mat- 
ter of importance! [ wish not to deal with this fact until [ 
have a fair opportunity. 

Mr. Peyton then moved to adjourn. 

Saturday, January 23, 

Mr. Wise resumed his remarks. 

Mr. Speaker. before | proceed with my remarks of yesterday, 
permit me to say, the reflections of the past night have admo- 
ished me that a mort serious, selemn and delicate duty has 
accidentally, on the Gecasion of this debate, devolved upon me, 
aud upon all in this house who are disposed, without fear, favor 
or affection, to do their duty to their Conntry and its sacred in- 
stitutions. Tlameut,sir, sincerely lament, forthe sake of all that 
is dear to us, that the corruption—corruption, sir, is the word— 
of the times does exist; but it is too true, itis engendered—it is 
sneaking through every avenue almost of the public service—it 
is undermining the constitution and the safety of the free go- 
vernment which we derived from our fathers,and I glory in 
dragging itout from the darkness which it loves, and in exposing 
its ‘hideous front,’? in the full light of truth, to the astonished 
gaze of the honest and unsuspecting people of this nation! I 
will then leave the correction of it to them. They can create, 
and they can destroy. Itis one of their virtues that their con- 
fidence in those whom they have trusted is not eusily to be 
shaken; but when once deceived, once betrayed, their ven- 
geance, their condign punishment is awful! I know they are 
honest and will not tolerate corruption, 


Sir, before | closed on the past evening, we had arrived at 
one mostimportant fact, whieh the journal does not record, 
which was not before known, which | would that the history 
of my country in its very infancy had not to record and which 
I must say has produced a most—distinguished anxiety. 


We have arrived at the solemen fact—half admitted and fully 
proved—that, at the last session, the chairman of the committee 
of ways and means, (Mr. Polk), was informed and knew that 
the president of the United States desired an appropnation of 
three millions of dollars for military and naval service; that he 
never communicated it to his committee or to the house of 
representatives; but whispered it, as a secret, to a few mem- 
bers in their seats, desiring them to ‘say nothing about’? the 
fact that such was the desire of the president! 


I call upon this house and this nation to witness this fact, 
stated, proved, and not here denied, but admitted. Here, (strik- 
ing his breast), is the accuser; there (pointing at the speaker), 
and there (pointing at Mr. Cambreteng) are the accused! There 
are others (signifying Mr. V. B. and Mr. F.) who may be the 
guilliestofthe gang. The people are our judges; they are now 
sitting, and will judge righteously. 

Why, sir, appoint a committee? The investigation is already 
made; here is the record evidence, (holding up the journal), 
there are the oral witnesses (pointing to Messrs. Lea and 
Bunch): and the truth necessary fora verdict and conviction, 
to the mind of any honest, impartial man, is already out. There 
is no necessity for the appointment of the committee asked 
for. The material facts, or some of them, are already before 
the house, and all of them, if l can bring them out, shall be be- 
fore us here; and here, before the eyes ofthe world, they should 
be divulged. Sir, if a committee is appointed, it will be a 
‘stocked pack.”? I will not consentto play with such cards! 
ifa committee be appointed there wil! certcinly—we have got 
to that pass—be two reports, conflicting and diametrically op- 
posite. No matter where truth, where justice lies, [say we 
know beforehand there will certainly he two reports. Committees 
are more used now-a-days to gloss over than to probe corrup- 
tion. I have but littheconfidence in them. If they cannot re- 
port favorably to “the party,’? they will never report at all! 
Why appoint a committee, when here it has been charged, face 
to face, and fully proved, that the fortification bill of the last 
session was lost by the maneuvering, with others, of a gentle- 
man whose name reads in the journal—Churchill C. Cambre- 
leng? When here it has been charged, and not denied—ay, if de- 
nied, fully proved, that the chairman of the committee of ways 
and means, (James K. Polk), knowing the views of the execu- 
tive, but never communicating them to committee or house, 
did go round privately among the members, and tell such as 
were friendly to the president that he wanted the grant of three 
millions, but not to say any thing chout it! What need, then, I 
repeat, of acommittee to ascertain what is already kiuown? 
These facts have come out, and more must follow. Let them 
follow, one after another, in review here in this hall, and, if 
you are honest, you will gaze on the procession with indignation 
and alarm! No plastering committee ina shut chamber! Let 
the naked truth stand up kere, to confront men in high places, 
no matter who they may be, charged with fraud and eorrup- 
tion! 

I will never examine this subject any where else than in this 
house. And how was that three millions amendment proposed? 


Sir, although it was apparently brought upon us suddenly, in 
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the last hour of our existence, and although the house had no 
notice of it, at allevents, noé until the day before, yet now it 
seems that it had been for some time thought of in another 
quarter, that It was “in accordance with the Views of the exe- 
cuuve” that these views had been communicated to the chatr- 
man of the committee of ways and means, (Mr. Polk), and to 
the chairman of the commitiee on foreign affairs, (Mr. Cam- 
breleng), Who communicated them seeretly to afew others. 
There was time, then, sir, for all the estimates to be furnished. 
I know, andthe gentleman (Mr. C.) will bear me witness, that 
he gave me notice, personally, some days before the sd of 
March, that he intended to move an amendment for three mil- 
lions, though I had no notice of its form, and much less had 
I notice that it was ‘in accordance even with the views of the 
executive.”’ I pledged myself to vote for it, from the information 
I possessed in relation to our defenceless condition. A day, a 
single day, Wae sufficient time to furnish the estimates, from 
the numerous facts Which lie in the way of every body, and 
especially for the departments, which should always be ready 
with all information as to the condition of the country. It 
was known to you, Mr. Speaker, that the president thought 
this a proper and necessary appropriation, and that be desired 
itto be made. Why was this not made known officially to the 
committee and to the house? Why did not the president “give 
to congress’? this information, ‘and recommend to their con- 
sideration”? this measure which he judged “‘necessary and ex- 
pedient?”’ ; ; , 

Sir, it is made the imperative duty of the president of the 
United States by the constitution: ‘He shall [reading from the 
constitution] from time to time, give to the congress informa- 
tion of the state of the union, and recommend to their consi- 
deration such measures as he shall judge necessary and expe- 
dient.” This is his duty, not by that permissive word **may,’’ 
but by that imperative word ‘‘shall,’? and not at the beginning 
only of asession, but from time to time;’? atall times proper 
he is bound to do and perform this imperative duty. Now, sir, 
on the 3d of March, 1835, the last congress had been twice in 
session, and in existence two years, and yet at the beginning of 
neither session, and at no time whatever, had he ever intimated 
even that the “state of the union’? required an appropriation 
of three millions of dollars. fle did not communicate any such 
‘information’? to this congress! Was the executive ignorant of 
the wretched condition of our means of defence? Did he not 
know the startling facts which I have already disclosed in rela- 
tion to our fortifications, our ordnance and our navy? IL savy, 
sir, they are too plain to be stumbled over by any body, and 
certainly the departments should be the very sources of infor- 
mation on the subject. There was, however, a great deal of 
trouble in the wigwam last winter when the rumors of war 
reached the guardians of oursafety. How will it be if the toesin 
of war be actually sounded? The president was not igno- 
rantof our condition; an appropriation was necessary without 
a speck of war in the horizon, and his message to us this ses- 
sion is proof furnished by himself that he deemed that three 
millions amendment necessary and proper on the 3d of March, 
1835, when he made no recommendation of the measure to 
congress, save to you, sir, and you suppressed it; and, though 
our French relations are in a worse condition than then, he 
still made no recommendation of such an appropriation in that 
very message which says it was nine months ago in *faccord- 
anee with the views of the executive!”’ 


A secret recommendation! Whatinthe name of the safety 
of this government, was it to be kept secret for? Was the di- 
rection to Keep it secret the direction of the president? Or was 
it the unauthorised direction of the chairman of the committee 
of ways and means? (Mr. Polk). This question should be an- 
ewered; one or both must be guilty, and one (Mr. Polk) is 
guilty whether the other is or not! Would the chairman have 
dared to withhold any item of the executive will which he was 
ordered to communicate? If he failed, he was guilty of a fla- 
grant dereliction of duty te the executive and his recommenda- 
tion. And if he was ordered to “keep the will of the execu- 
tive secret,’’? and did so, he was false to the house of repre- 
sentatives, to the constitution and the country, and betrayed 
his trust! 

Sir, though the fortification bill had come to the house from 
the senate days and weeks before the 3d of March, this three 
million amendment was Kept back until the last hour. Was it 
intended to be hurried through by fear of the responsibility to 
refuse an appropriation for nominal defence, when there was no 
time to think, and scarcely time to actr Sir, | thought [ had 
elearly excused myself for the vote | gave on this amendment; 
but late information, such as [ have discovered and exposed to 
the honse, makes it necessary for me to say I will swear on the 
Holy Evangelist that I never heard one word about the views 
of the executive in relation to this three million appropriation 
until the message of the president to this congress; and never 
did I know that the views of the executive were kept secret 
until [ obtained the written statement from my friend from 
Tennessee (Mr. Lea) which I got from him within the last 
forty-eight hours! I knew a day or so beforehand that such a 
Proposition would be made, but I thought it would be made and 
was made on the responsibility of the chairman of the commit- 
tee of foreign affairs alone. [ had such information as antho- 
rised me to vote for it—information which very few, if any 
members besideg, had; for it was not until the 3d of March, af- 
ter twelve o’clock at night, that I got in the report of the in- 
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ed to congress, though it had been lying in the office of the 
board of navy commissioners for near or quite eighteen months, 
through my bonorabie friend from Maryland Mr. C, Jobnson) 
who made the report On the national foandry. I say 1 knew 
the wretched condition of the navy and of fortifications, aad I 
voted tor that amendment under the mnopression that 1 Was ne- 
cessary fora state of peace as well as tora state of war. But 
did | know that none buta few select tools Knew the real se- 
eret about it?) Did L know that two chairufen of the highest 
committees knew the wishes aud views of the executive, and 
had concealed them except from a fewas a secret? Did Ldream 
that there was danger of this three millions becoming secret 
service money? Sir, if | had known or suspected any thing 
like this, | would as soon have trampled this constitution—this 
work of our fathers, this guarantee of our liberties, under foot; 
have torn itinto atoms, or tirown it into that fire, as | would 
have voted for that amendment, appropriating three millions of 
dollars for seeret service! Both acts would have been equally 
sacrilegious, and would have done equal violence to the consti- 
tution and the country. But the secret was kept, and the house 
remained ignorant of what it was doing! 

Permit me, sir, it is due to myself, to give you my impres- 
sion of this amendment at the time I voted for it. [ts form 
Was not such, | contess, as satisfied me: but in the short space 
I had to view it, | was led to a construction which reconciled 
me to vote forit. itis sufficient for my justification, that my 
impressions of it were honest at the time, though [ do not pre- 
tend to say now whether my construction of it was right or 
wrong. There is no principle in the theory of our government 
more Vitally important, in my estimation, than the principle of 
specific appropriations. During the whole of the last congress, [ 
was constantly watchful to preserve that principle as sacred to 
the freedom of the constitution. It was jealously borne in 
mind by me when called on to vote for this amendment. [I 
read it carefully. [Here Mr. Wise read the amendment]. In 
the usual language of appropriation, this sum of three millions 
was ‘*to be expended, in whole or in part, under the direction 
of the president of the United States ’’ I could not, or did not 
atthe time, regard this clause as extraordinary or improper, 
because | knew it merely recognised the distinet functions of 
cougress and the executive. Congress, or rather, the legisla- 
tive department, appropriates the public money, and in all cases 
except that of the contingent fund of the two houses and some 
other minor exceptions, the executive applies the appropria- 
tion. From the foundation of the government, the money ap- 
propriated by congress has been ‘‘expended,’’? with or without 
an express provision to that eflect, ‘‘under the direction of the 
president,’? or some one of the executive departments. This, 
then, roused no fear, no suspicion. Again: this sum was to be 
expended *‘for the military and naval service,”? 


This was, I thought, too general, too indefinite and latitudi- 
nous, if it had been alone, unrestrained and unqualified; but it 
struck me, al the moment, that it was limited, restrained and 
made more specific, by the clause or phrase immediately suc- 
ceeding, “including fortifications and ordnanee, and increase 
of the navy.??) My construction then was, that this three mil- 
lions of the public money was to be appropriated for “that part 
of the military and naval service included under the heads of 
fortifications, ordnance and increase of the navy.?? And, 
knowing that three millions could well be expended on either 
object, that either fortifications, ordnance or increase of the 
navy, would consume more three millions, and that the whole 
sum would be very inadequate for all three objects, and not 
knowing which object might require most of the appropria- 
tion, | saw no objection to leaving a discretion in the applica- 
tion of the sum to these three objects, as they might require it 
to be expended, upon a principle similar to that which autho- 
rises the transfer of a surplus of one fund to the deficiency of 
another fund, appropriated. Such was my view of this part of 
the awendment when it was proposed—it ts certainly plausible, 
though L am now inclined to think itis erroneous. I now fear 
that something more was meant here than caught the eye of 
one who was called upon to vote so suddenly. The **proviso”? 
of the amendment which ‘provided such expenditures shall be 
rendered necesvzary for the defence of the country, prior to the 
next meeting of congress,’’ I regarded, so far from being an ex- 
tension of executive discretion in the application of the appro- 
priation, as a limitation of that discretion, and as creating a re- 
sponsibility on the executive which would not have been im- 
posed withoutit. If there had been no such proviso, the money 
would have been appropriated absolutely, to be expended abso- 
lutely, whether necessary or not; and it allowed not the presi- 
dent to judge of the necessity of expending the money for 
offence, but for the purposes merely of defence. and made him 
responsible for the exercise of a sound discretion, even in ex- 
pending the appropriation for those purposes, This construc- 
tion of that proviso I believe now to be correct: but I believe 
now that no tongue can tell how it may have been perverted! 
These views | expressed on the 3d of March, 1835, on the floor, 
and they were honestly entertained. The sum of money was 
trifling, compared with the objects of the expenditure. Iknew 
it would require ten millions for fortifications, ordnance and 
the increase of the navy, considering the manner in which the 
money of the United States is squandered on our public works, 
or rather our public contractors. I[ thought the amendment not 
only innocent, but necessary, for peace as well as for war. 

But now, sir, | should like to know, I have a right to inquire, 
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amendment had any covert and treacherous meaning? If so, if 
this appropriatiog was for secre service money—if it was a man- 
trap, a government-trap, | say, with all the energy of my soul! 
I say, the CORRUPTION, the TREASON, Which set it, should be 
huried from its high seat, Whether tiat seat be in this house or 
the white house! If there was any thing foul, false or fatal 
intended by this trap, L am innocent! Was ft duped? Was I 
imposed on? Js it not too bad that the house, or the senate, 
should be charged with this individual fraud, and that those 
Very persons who did the wrong, who are themselves guilty of 
this miserable trick of setting this government-trap, should sow 
be setting the senate and the louse by the ears for the respor- 
sibility of their own wrongs—that they should be hissing ou the 
quarrel and chuckling in their sleeves at the success of their 
cunning device! I do contemn and abhor—!I do denounce 
them and their devices! They are caught! Let them hang 
their heads, the guilty wretches, in eternal shame! ‘Their guilt 
is established beyond all controversy by parole and record proof, 
and I here hold them to the lash of an indignant people! Sir, 
when this statement (holding up Mr. Lea’s written statement) 
was made to me within the last two days, I shuddered to think 
how near I may have been, inuocently on my part, brought to 
aid in an unpardonable crime against my country! Would all 
the protestations of innocence, made with all the fervor of ho- 
nest sincerjly, have saved my humble name from the everlast- 
ing suspicion of being particeps criminis? Sir, if harm to the 
country Was meant, it was the interposition of that Divine Pro- 
vidence which has ever watched over the destinies of this re- 
public, to guard it from secret and open, foreign and domestic 
foes, and which ‘‘bringeth good out of evil,’ that the appropri- 
ation was not made. The coast remains unfortified, but better 
so than that our fortifications or our standing army should now 


be bristling’ with arasament against our own liberties! Look 
upon what may have been the intention and the result! God 


Almighty may have sent an especial Providence to prevent the 
bill from passing, to save the government from ruin, and tie 
names of innocent men from eternal obliguy and reproach! 
The gentleman from New York (Mr. U.) may set it down as 
one merit of his trick, of his intrigue, that it may have saved 
the government, It succeeded to defeat the fortification bill, 
but prevented a much greater mischief, and it is now exposed. 
Yes, sir, from what is now known, the sins of that awful night, 
the 3d of March, 1835, may have saved the government! We 
now know, Mr. Speaker, that you knew the president desired 
this immeuse appropriation, and that you kept it secret, and re- 
quested others to say nothing about it! LT can conjecture no 
good object in keeping that secret. Can any gentleman give 
me a reason why the **vicws”? and wishes of the executive 
were not made known! 

Sir, if a despotism is to be sprung upon us, for mercy’s sake 
let it be Known, that we may strike it down or escape from it! 
Let us see and know it is approaching, that we may stand and 
strike, or, like our fathers, ‘‘take the wings of the morning, and 
fly tothe uttermost parts of the earth’ to escape its iron grasp, 
and find a home for the free! Do not give usa secret despotism! 
I pray God to save this country from a secret despotism! If 
there is an unpardonable political sin, it is the intent and the 
overt act to bring about a secret despotism. Iask, why was so 
much secrecy in relation to the views of the executive necessary? 
Was there more meant than was expressed by that amendment? 
T confess, sir, [ am bewildered and amazed! “The chairman 
of the committee of ways and means covertly whisperipg the 
wish of the executive to have placed at his disposal 3,000,000 
dollars, and enjoining secrecy! I can conceive of no conduct 
s0 reprehensible, so odious, so abominable! Done, too, by ‘a 
member of the democratic republican party’’—done by a repre- 
sentative ofa free people! Sir, | was about to say that the ex- 
ecutive would not dare to impart a seeret of that sort to any 
PATRIOT in congress: he, any man that loved his country, 
would have spurned the communication with indignant warmth, 
and have exposed it upon the spot! T[ beg pardon of my friend 
from Tennessee (Mr. Lea) for saying this so strongly, as he did 
not announce the fact as soon as he was told of it. I know, 
sir, he was honest, and [ know the circumstances under which 
the secret was whispered into hisear. It no doubt did not strike 
him then as it strikes me now. Sir, if we are to have a despo- 
tiem, | pray Heaven again it may come upon us in a bold and 
manly way. Let the man who is to subdue our liberties come 
with the boldness ofa Napoleon; let him, in the sight ofall the 
people, put on the imp.rial purple and the crown! We will 
know then the worst,and can prepare the armor of our defence. 
I could admire whilst I should strike the tyrant of genius and 
brave ambition who would attempt to seize upon our liberties 
by force. But, ofall despotisms, that brought upon an unsus- 
pecting people, a confiding, a generous, free people, through 
the pims, imps, spies, tools and pensioned trained bands of se- 
CRET CORRUPTION, is the most loathsome, the most despicable, 
the most to be dreaded! 

Sir, [ remember well that when, that night, two of my col- 
leagues (Messrs. Gordon and Gholson) warned us against trust- 
ing so much to the executive, I, for one, denied that it was any 
*‘pitiful administration or anti-administration measure.’* I 
though so in truth and honest sincerity. It was expressly de- 
nied by gentlemen of “the party,’’ (among the rest by a gen- 
thleman from North Carolina, Mr. Bynum), that the president had 
called for this appropriation, and they contended that we had 
no right to infer that it was his wish. When I returned home 
to my good constituents, and was arraigned for voting three mil- 
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lions to the president to do with as he pleased, I vindicated my- 
self most suceessfully from this charge of man-worship by 
showing these very denials that it was the wish of the president 
to have this appropriation made, It was over and often repeat- 
ed in your presence, Mr. Speaker, and in that of the chairman 
of the committee On foreign affairs, (Mr. C.), that the president 
did not call the appropriation, and that no man, therefore 

could be impeached for man-worship who voted forit. And it 
Was as frequently asked whether we would appropriate so large 
astin without a call from the president. You, sir, and the 


| Oller gentlemen, knew the secret, Were present, and neither 


Corrected the denials, nor answered the inquiries! Sir, you 
permitted truth to fall in the streets. Kuowing the secret and 
not disclosing it, would have been bad enough, but knowing it, 
and keeping it confidentialiy—not disclosing it to but one or 
two individuals, THAT WITH THE VIEW, TOO, OF OBTAINING 
THEIR VOTES FOR THE GRANT OF THE THREE MILLIONS, AND 
ENJOINING SECRECY UPON THEM—is awfully alarming! The 
secrecy, I say, sir, implies some object in the amendment which 
is notexpressed. What was that object? Were three millions 
wanted fora peace establishment? Certainly not, in the esti- 
mation of the executive, orit would Jong ere then have been 
recommended. If tor peace, he should have given us informa- 
tion at the previous session. Without doubt the president did 
not suddenly find out, on the last day of the last congress, that 
three millions were wanting for a peace establishment. No, it 
was nol for peace. 

Was it for war? No. The house was unacquainted with 
anysuch object. It is true, I believe, the president was for war 
at the last congress, and [ do not know that he has alighted 
from his war-horse yet. But, sir, if war was in the wind, the 
house was deceived, completely deceived, by the chairman of 
the committee on foreign affairs, who but the day before wirn- 
DREW his resolution upon French relations, declaring that 
‘contingent preparation should be made for war.’? And here, 
sir, let me say to the gentleman from Massachusetts, (Mr. 
-Idams) that be could not have inferred from the resolution 
**to insist upon the execution of the treaty”? with Franee, that 
preparation for war was necessary, because such an inference 
was precluded by the withdrawal of the express resoijution to 
make contingent preparation for war. IT ask, then, was the ob- 
jectof this amendment to make secret preparation for war? 
Did the chairman of the committee on foreign affairs (Mr. 
Cambreleng) suppose that the resolution to make contingent 
preparation for war, which he withdrew, would be published in 
foreign journals as well as our own, and that, taken in con- 
nexion with the other resolution, to insist upon the execution 
of the treaty, the two would be regarded by France as a threat, 
when this amendment, thus clandestinely smuggled into an or- 
dinary appropriation bill, would attract no notice at bome or 
abroad, and we at the same time could attain the objects of the 
resolution Which he withdrew? 


If such was his policy, why did he not make it Known to his 
committee, if not in debate, and Jet it be understood generally in 
the house? Is this to be the pretext? Were we to have a war 
in disguise? Were we tosteal upon our enemy? Does it be- 
come a nation like this to put a dagger up sleeve, like an assas- 
sin?) f protest against secret preparations for war, supported by 
secre’ appropriations! Would war have been now raging or not, 
congress or no congress, if that amendment had passed? Save 
me from the question! 


But, for che objects of war or of peace, if the amendment had 
been in proper form, I put it to the members of the last congress 
if there was any necessity for secrecy? Neither army nor navy 
Was in a proper condition for peace or for war, and the depavt- 
ments had the best reasons in the world for an honest and an 
open course. Sir, how much do you suppose the secretary of 
the navy now asks as an additional appropriation, to put your 
navy in trim? Only $6,337,775! Well, sir, we were in no bet- 
ter condition, as I have shown you, on the 3d of March, 1835, 
than we are in now. ‘There was then, I say, as this their own 
estimate shows, reason enough fora grant of supplies, which 
might have been honestly and openly stated tous. Why was 
not this estimate then made as it is now? I mean, sir, ina 
woid, was there any object besides peace establishment for ar- 
my and navy, or war, which was meant to be attained by the 
three millions amendment. I fear, sir, that a war upon the 
treasury for purposes of government patronage, rather than 
a war upon France for honor or treaty, was meant then, and is 
meant now! Millions of your public money, which is appropri- 


| ated for the public good, 1s, by some legerdemain, appropriated 


into the pockets of the pets of *‘the party.’’?’ Your navy, for in- 
stance, since the last war, I am told, has cost you, sir, sixty-five 
millions of dollars, and for that sum you have got afloat, in com- 
mission, 1 ship of the line, 4 frigates, 11 sloops of war, and 6 
smallervessels! The United States has, I am told, sir, fourteen 
millions of property in the Pacific, round Cape Horn, one half 
of which—more than ihe whole amount of the French treaty— 
might be struck off at a blow by three French frigates, and you 
have on that station, | believe, one frigate and two sloops of 
war! Yes,sir, I have all along thought that it was high time 
we were making preparation. I thought so for two reasons: I 
knew we were not upon a respectable peace establishment, and 
I thought what I think now, that war is not an improbable thing 
when general Jackson desires it. I therefore voted for the 
three millions, and more than ever am I for making preparation 
when I fear that the question of peace or war depends upon one 
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man alone—he has enough to do his bidding here and elsewhere 
—and when | look at our strength compared with that of oiher 
nations. 

The naval forces of the United States, France and Great Bri- 
tain, are: at 

Ta commission. 
Ships of line. Frigates. Sloopsof war. Steamers. S. V. 

United Siates, 1 4 11 0 6 


France, 6 16 3Y 4 59 

Great Britain, 10 15 73 13 53 
Force afloat and building. 

United States, 11 14 "14 1 6 

France, 57 64 83 23 120 

Great Britain, 129 128 96 26 166 


$20,552,000 additional appropriation is tequired to give us our 
yelutive naval strength, compared with France and Great Bri- 
tain. $5,500,000 per annum required for ten years, to attain and 
keep afloat such a force, 

I think, sir, When we look upon this comparative statement, 
we cannot say to France as did the wolf to the lamb in the fable: 
Tis crime enough that she cannot resist!’ 

And I think that this will show us, sir, that, if war was ex- 
pected or intended, there was a strong necessity to commence 
preparations for war. Our own quarrel, our own weak state of 
preparation, and our enemy’s strength, should long ago, say I, 
have admocished the watchful guardians of the nation to be 
makingready. They have been turiously charging upon others, 
upon the senate of the last congress, for not putting the country 
in astate of defence. And now, sir, if it can be shown that 
they are themselves the guiltiest of the guilty in this high of- 
fence, what shall be done with the culprits? Shall they not 
have the poisoned chalice returned to their own lips, which 
they have offered to others? Be it remembered, sir, that the 
executive conducts our foreign relations—he has Kuown the 
chances and dangers of war much better than we. Aye, sir, 
some DEVELOPMENTS we know were withheld from us. It the 
country should bave been preparing for wat, then should uot 
the president have been making some recommendation of the 
kind? Should he not have been warning us to prepare? Where 
are the recommendations of the executive, the estimates, the 
messages, the communications of the depariments, up Lo this 
very week of tiis session? None, no not one! Was the presi- 
dent for war during the last session? When did he call, or in- 
timate a call, for the defence of the countvy? Sir, will it be be- 
lieved that the secretary of the mavy has not this session, until 
this present Week, furnished your committee on naval affairs 
with the estimates, the ordinary estimates of appropriauion? 

And here, sir, [ must be permitted to vindicate the notable 
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mimority Of eighteen! L intend to do that now—to mark tacts 
hereafter as we go along, and note events as they ocenurs for I 
ain now more than sufficieutly admonished never to leave the 
defence of my acts in one congress toany subsequent congress 
which may follow. Yes, sir, uo estimates were furnished the 
committee to which [ belong by the navy department this win- 
ter, until they were Aicked out of it. If it was so greata sin not 
to volte three millions additional for the increase of the navy 
last Winter,is it no sin not Lo ask for one cent up to this time this 
Winter? Sir, it will be recollected that, on the llth of January, 
the honorable chairman of the committee on naval affairs (Mr. 
Jarvis) introduced a resolution “that the committee on naval 
atftirs be instracted to inquire into the expediency of inereas- 
ing the naval force in commission.”? I opposed that resolu- 
tion, voled against it, and was thrown, by my good friends in 
this house, into a notable minority of eighteen. To vindicate 
that eighteen, and to exemplily fully the exact manceuvre of the 
three millions amendment last session, sir, | must detail to you 
a short history of the facts of the case. Some time previous to 
the lime when the resolution was offered by the honorable 
chairman (Mr. Jarvis) he and | were walking on that highway 
Of the nation, Pennsylvania avenue. We met, sir, a distin- 
guished member of the board of navy commissioners—a com- 
modore, who shared in the naval fights and victories of the last 
War, We stopped to hold a conversation, in which that officer 
Of the navy department frankly admitted that our navy required 
a large appropriation, much larger appropriation than had been 
called for by the secretary, and said that, ‘‘if we got intoa war 
with France, we would be whipped for the first three years.” 
‘Well, sir,”? I replied, “if we are io be drubbed for that length 
Ol time, | think we had better take care not to get into the fight, 
or had better begin to prepare for it as soon as possible.”? He 
said, ‘tatter we were whipped for about that length of time, 
we would begin to get ready,?? and begged the honorable 
chairman and myself to have an eye to the necessities and 
Wants of the navy. 

Sir, am willing to take all responsibility which belongs to 
me, and sometimes more than belongs to me, in ease of emer- 
gency. But C bad begun to suspect what Lsu<pect still, that 
this French war is but a mere key to unlock the treasury, and 
that congress is to be made, through the ery of national de- 
fence, to take the responsibility of turning it, and opening the 
door for patronage. If the money should happen to be requir- 
ed, and the appropriation be popular, the praises all would be 
shouted to the executive, who had not recommended it; and, if 
unnecessary and unpopular, the curses and the blame would 
be sure to fallon congress. I, therefore, sir, was determined, 
80 far as | could, to block the game—to make those who should, 
take the responsibility. I was willing, and am still, to vote tor 
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mined to know what additional appropriation would be ‘‘in ac- 
cordance wiih the views of the execulive,”’ before the election 
of the next congress! Accordingly, sir, it Was proposed in the 
committee on naval affairs to inquire of the secretary of the 
navy whether any additional appropriation for the increase of 
the navy was required. ‘I'his inquiry was directed to be made 
by our honorable chairinan (Mr. Jarvis) some time before he 
offered his resolution of the llth instant, and was then pend- 
ing. No answer had been returned to the committee on naval 
affairs, though it seems How an answer had been given to the 
honorable chairman. Now, sir, when the honorable chairman 
offered tifat resolution, will it be believed that he knew, for an- 
swer from the secretary, that he (the secretary) had declined 
to answer the inquiry of the committee? When the honora- 
ble chairman offered that resolution, sir, he did not state that 
his committee had already inquired, and could get no answer. 
I did not know then, though a member of the committee, that 
our inquiry had been refused an answer, and thought it was 
still pending. If still pending, [ thought the resolution super- 
erozatory. To ascertain whether our inquiry had been answer- 
ed, it will be recollected that [ attempted to ask a question of 
the honorable chairman before L opposed his resolution; that 
question was, Whether the inquiry on the very same subject of 
the resolution which we had already anticipated, bad been an- 
swered by the department? And f hope itis still remembered 
by the house how | was prevented from obtaining the answer 
which I desired from the honorable chairman. I asked the 
question; the chairman Was rising to answer, when the speaker 
asked, “Does the gentleman from Virginia yield the Hoo??? 
“Yes, to have his question answered by the gentleman from 
Maine,’ (Mr. Jurvis ) ‘The question was repeated, and again 
und again interrupted by the speaker in the same way, until I 
gave up, sir, in despair, the attempt to obtain the answer which 
Was £0 necessary for the correct information Of the house. -It 
Was the first time since | have been a metmbef, sir, that I ever 
saw a gentleman thus interrupted and positively prevented from 
obtaining an answer to an inquiry for information courteously 
put to a member in his seat. 


Butsir, Lean confirm a remark which was made the othef 
day, that the speaker may, if he will, by many tricks upon order 
and courtesy too, exercise undue powers over the proceedings 
of this body. So it was; an honest inquiry was, it seemed to 
me designedly, stifled in the case whichI put. The answer 
was not obtained, which, if ithad been obtained, [ flatter my- 
self there would bave been apparently cither no necessity [vr 
the resolution of the honorable chairman, or there would have 
been no minority of 18. The resolution passed with a vote in 
the affirmative of 164. And what then did the committee on 
uaval aflairsdo? How ‘inquire into the expediency of increas- 
ing the naval force in commission,’’ without going right back 
to the department, which had already once refused to answer 
the very same inquiry? We did order a wri/ten inquiry to be 
immediately directed to the secretary, which is now answered 
by a wrilfen communication, but which also, | am told, would 
not have been answered, but fora circumstance and an influ- 
ence which Lam not authorised to name. Yes, sir, the answer 
bas at last come, and what does it disclose?) Why, that the de- 
partment does want more than six millions for the navy alone! 
‘The department of war also has, within this week, crept out 
of its shell, and called for more than five millions! Eleven 
iniliions, Low, instead of three, actually wanted, and if wanted 
now, Was wanting on the 3d of March, 1835, and no call, no 
recommendation, no estimates, antil almost this very moment!! 
Now, sir, does this need comment? Has there not been clearly 
an attempt to shuffle off responsibility on congress? Is it nota 
plain case that “the party”? and its departments have been 
longing wishfally for a full sweep at the public coffers, but they 
wanted you and [to take out the money for them? If we ree 
fuse, the ery is raised ‘You are against defending the counttyj 
the next step for you is to join the enemy.”? 

Sir, | will not put my hand into the treasury of the people 
until | know spectfically for what their money is to be expend- 
ed. Why, sir, even after the house had adopted the resolution 
to inquire, and before an answer, by some new mode of ape 
propriating, the Committee of ways and means, to ineure re- 
lef to the secretary, L suppose, reported an increase of two 
millions to the ordinary navy bill, voluutarily, and without any 
call or information from the department, for ought we know! 
Sir, this mode of voluntarily appropriating enormous sums 
without message, without estimates, without recommendation 
or information, or responsibility on the part of the executive, 
otherthan in expending them, will soon corrapt the govern- 
ment, and make congress but the mere tool of the executive! 
And now, sir, what judgmeut shall be passed upon this same 
secretary of the navy, who admits now, by his own showing, 
that morethan six millfons additional are, and have been all the 
time, required for the ‘increase of the navy,’’ and who yet has 
never made any recommendation whatever, either to this or 
the last congress, except for two frigates, three sloops of war, 
and four steam vessels, which Was meantas an inerease to the 
peace establishm- nt oaly, up to this week of this session? Will 
the gentleman from Kentacky, (Mr. Hawes) now embrace him 
in his mortification and regret, and hand him over to the exe- 
cutioner for not defending the country? 

Sir, mv distinguished friend from S. Carolina, (Mr. Tho mp- 
son), told the gentleman from N. Y. (Mr. Cambreletig) the 
Other day that “itis the fashion of ‘THe PARTY?’ not to shrink 





any reasonable appropriation, if called for, but 1 was deter- 
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from responsibility.”?> My honorable friend has convinced me 
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that he is a most excellent judge of men and things, but he 
was mistaken that time. No, sir! general Jackson, in perfect 
accordance with his high-toned independence of mind and 
action, assumes responsibility, but “the party’? shrinks, and 
skulks, and dodges, in fear and trembling! When Jupiter 
shakes the empyrean heights, all the gods tremble! When 
Jackson frowns and stamps his foot, rises in his majesty and 
says, “I take the responsibility!” all the sycophants of ‘the 
party”? quake with fear! Witness the deposite question. When 
the president went forth in doubtful contest against the bank, 
there was a “little man’? who trembled from his hair to his 
heels [here some one said he had no hairj}—right, sir, his head 
is bald—from the crown, then, of his nead to the sole of his 
foot. His knees smote together with fright during the battle, 
but, the moment the victory was achieved, out sprang the 
Lilliputian from behind the old hero, and strutted, hectoring 
over the dead body of the monster monopoly! So it was, 
sir, with that very three millions amendment. I have no 
donbt the president was independent and honest enough to 
have recommended it boldly, but “the party”? leaders kept 
the recommendation secret; and when the sum was reduced so 
low as to disappoint the old hero, and to rouse his wrath to 
veto the bill “the party’? were monceuvering, and dodging, and 
whispering, and cutting and shuffling through the capitol, and 
sending billets to change the responsibility of the failure of the 
fortification bill from the president to the senate! That is the 
secret. Sir, when it is found that any measure will succeed 
and aggrandize the “little man,” then “the party”? will take 
the responsibility—not before. So it was this very session with 
this same secretary of our navy. If there had been no re- 
eponsibility, no popularity to risk in recommending six millions 
for the increase of the navy, the service would not now be 
suffering for appropriations. But, Mr. Speaker, there is a cer- 
tain class of men who put them where you will, in any situation 
in life, will piddle—I mean old bachelors!—I never will hence- 
forth support any man for the presidency who will appoint a 
bachelor to any office of honor or profit, and especially of re- 
sponsibility. An old bachelor, sir, is a “withered fig tree??— 
he is a **vis inerlia!’? Old bachelors are too near akin to old 
maids. 

Sir, when the executive desires an appropriation, if he will 
S¢give me the information of the state of the union,’? which he 
is bound to give, and show me that the public good requires it, 
and how and for what it is to be made, I, for one, will never be 
niggardly in voting supplies. ‘The naval committee has already, 
Without recommendation from the executive, or instruction 
from this house, of its own motion, inquired into the expe- 
diency of increased appropriations. My policy and views are 
the same as when [ voted for the three millions amendment. If 
war is to come, | fear only the consequences of being unpre- 
pared. We have the sinews of war, and should apply them in 
time. With an overflowing treasury, and a quarrel with France 
to settle, I would have voted liberally the supplies asked for, 
but until now none have been called for. L am for peace— 
peace! forthe sake of peace! Butif war must come, we must 
be ready. Since the rejection of the most conciliatory overture 
of compromise, unless there be a mediation of some sort, I can- 
not see how war is to be avoided. France will not strike, but 
she will not pay the money. We will not explain, it seems, 
and having the cause of war on our part, we cannot remain in- 
active. But, sir, I do not mean to say I am for war,or to dis- 
cuss that question atall. I only mean now to say that I shall 
not take part with France against the president, much less will 
I against the congress of the United States. I shall go for my 
country, “‘right or wrong.”? And, sir, as I would not—I am 
sure the president will agree with me in this, for he knows all 
about the sport—pit a game chicken without his gaffs on, 1 might 
perhaps, a dominco, just to see him killed. Much less would I 
send outour old ships, which have whipped the proudest of 
England’s navy, to fight Frenchmen, without batteries com- 
plete, and the gallant sons of our army and navy, without 
sword and buckler, and mail of triple steel! But, sir, I must 
have the recommendation, the estimate, the data, and there 
must be no juggling! Let the executive come forward and re- 
commend what is to be done. I will rely chiefly upon his 
knowledge of the wars. He should have come forward last 
session. We must have communications from the depart- 
ments. They know of the necessity, of which we are ignorant. 
Even the ‘‘fourth department”’ of the government, the Globe, 
has been furnished with more information than has been given 
to us, to whom it is all, all, without reservation, due. If war 
does depend upon the will of one man, he will have enough to 
do his bidding, to vote when he bids them to vote, to be silent 
when he bids them; in short, to say ‘‘aye or no,’’ as he may 
prompt! 

Sir, I must hereafter—I have been bitten once by low party 
tricks and chicanery practised to putan immense sum at the 
wecret service of “the party’’—I say I must hereafier know to 
@ certainty that an appropriation is to be applied to the pur- 
poses of national defence, and not of electioneering, before [ 


‘vote forit. Every man inthe government is now authorised 


and franked to electioneer, from Indian agents and postimasters 
up to the president. We now have a president electioneering 
for hie succeseor, and it is time the nation was told of it with 
the voice of atrumpet! Sir, since the publication of that let- 
ter of outrageous dictation and of justification of “the govern- 
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in the government official, and is there not justified but lauded, 
claiming the right to employ ail his constitutional powers to ex- 
punge a resolution of one branch of congress, and the right to 
interfere with the independence of state and federal legisia- 
tures, I feel constrained, by the love 1 bear my country, to “cry 
aloud and spare not!”? Sir, 1 wish to see the public mind con- 
centrated on these facts. 

But to return from this digression. The three millions 
amendment passed; and, after a disagreement, the senate ad- 
hered. Was it disrespectful to adhere? The gentleman from 
Massachusetts, (Mr. Adams), who | thought was “in a stew” 
all that dreadin! night, seems now to have a hely horror of the 
word ‘‘adhere.”? I understood the senate, sir, as strongly as- 
serting only the doctrine of specific appropriation; notas dis- 
senting from the ordinary items of the bill, and not as objecting 
to a reasonable amount of additional appropriation formaliy 
enacted. The senate, sir, did not know the secrets! And shall 
the senators—among the rest an honored senator from Tennes- 
see, (Mr. White), who knows his duty generally as well as any 
man without being told, who was once trusted by the president 
first of any, and deserves now to be trusted with his confidence 
more than all his present friends, who, when he was in confi- 
dence, kept it honorably, and the confidence itself was honor- 
able and patriotic—shall they, shall he, be accused and con- 
demned for not knowing without hearing the executive secrei? 
Shall he be required to know without being told—to vote without 
knowing why? Why, sir, the service is hard enough to do the 
sovereign willand good pleasure of potentates when the bid- 
ding comes loud and authoritatively, and that senator is not one 
who is likely to obey orders from any power but that of bis own 
people and their legislature; but to do the will of his master 
without bidding, and to know that will without being told, is too 
much to expectof any slave. If this is asin, I hope, sir, that 
he and his friends will ever have to plead guilty. Sir, the se- 
nate knew no **why or wherefore’? whatever for the passage of 
that amendment—they were taken by surprise—they respect- 
fully disagreed. The house refused to recede and insisted. The 
The gentleman from Massachusettes (Mr. Adams) voted to re- 
cede from the three millions amendmentand yet yesterday he as- 
seried that any one “‘who would refuse to vote for that amend- 
ment had but one other step to take, and that step would be to 


join the enemy and assist in battering down the walls of the 
eapitol!”? 


{Mr. Adams here rose to explain. He had made no personal 
allusion, he said, to any member of this congress nor to any in- 
dividual member of the last congress. He had personified a 
sentiment, and his remaks were applied to that personification. } 

Mr. Wise. I am glad to stand corrected, I quoted the Jan- 
guage in order to be put right. **The personification of a sen- 
timent!?? [I see it, sir, Lean give it form, size, color—a skin, 
muscle, bone and sinew. Tecan make ita palpable man, whose 
cranium the phrenologists would mark as very intellectual. I 
understand now that this is a Massachusetls war, and itis not 
for me, sir, to meddle with it. If l understand the gentleman’s 
explanation for receding, it was to prevent the loss of the bill; 
and yet, sir, when the house was for adhering, did he not ad- 
here too? (Mr. 4@dams shook his head). So itis, the gentle- 
man did vote for once—twice to recede. Generally, if any man 
ever does adhere, adhere and adhere,itishe! I voted for the 
amendment, and adhered to it throughout. I was not in the 
secret. I was on the verge of a precipice, and I might have had 
to thank the gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. A.) for a vote 
which might have saved me from an awful plunge into error. 

When the house asked for a conference, the senate readily 
agreed, and appointed conferees on its part. The conferees of 
the two houses agreed on reducing the appropriation from three 
millions to eight hundred thousand dollars, and on making it 
more specific. And I new again ask the honorable gentleman 
from New York, (Mr. Cambreleng), the chairman of the con- 
ferees of the house, whether, when he left the conference after 
agreement to report, he did not intend to report? Why did he not 
report? Sir, l said yesterday there were two conjectures. I 
say now there are three modes of accounting for the failure of 
the honorable gentleman’s intention. One is, that the report 
failed because of a word in the ear, whispered by two high func- 
tionaries between the conference room and THaT door, (pointing 
to the door next to the speaker’s room), or the gentleman’s seat 
in the house. Were there not two such ‘‘busy-bodies”’ in the 
way of the duty to report? Another is, sir, that there was a 
special communication, a billet-doux, handed to the honorable 
gentleman (Mr. Cambreleng) in his seat, after he came in from 
the conference. Was there such a billet, and what was its pur- 
port? A third, ia, that there was a special visit in person from a 
certain distinguished senator of “‘the party, (Mr. S— W—t, jr). 

What did he say? Was not the burden of all three, the whis- 
per, the billet, and the special messenger—the senator stooped 
low from his high degree, to become a runner between the two 
houses—that the conferees of the house had done wrong to 
agree to reduce the sum? That 8800,000 was a “poor, pitiful 
sum,’’? which would not satisfy the president? That the presi- 
dent had risen up in wrath, and sworn that he would veto the 
bill, because the senate had refused the whole grant of three 
millions, and that they should be made to bear the loss of the 
whole bill? Did not the intrigue then assume a double aspect 
of policy, to ward off from the president the responsibility of 
vetoing the bill which he had sworn to veto, and to throw the 


ment patronage in conflict with the purity of elections;”’ that | responsibility and odium of the failure of the bill on the senate? 


letter to a member of the Tennessee legislature, which appears / 


This was the abominable game: it was too bad to juggle us firet 
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out of our independence of legislation, and then out of our 
character! There are five high witnesses to attest these facts, 
if a committee be appointed to inquire, who may be called on. 
You may go to the first, second, third, fourth and fifth highest 
officers of your government, and, sir, I should like to see them 
throughly cross-examined. We have had a most important 
fact disclosed lately. ‘The secret journal of the senate has been 
opened, and a certain endorsement of its clerk has been expos- 
ed. Now, sir, that secretary of the senate is a most excellent, 
good, and pious man, with a high and due sense of propriety. 
He would be cautious to endorse nothing which was not only 
true, but proper to be endorsed. But { must ask if all was en- 
dorsed which was said? [ could not shut my ears, sir, to the ru- 
mors Which passed from seat to seat thatawful night. Suppose 
the senate did send a message tu the executive that night, re- 
jecting a certain nomination; and suppose, in reply, the presi- 
dent had told the secretary, ‘I will receive no further communi- 
cation from the d——d rascles, the senate is defunct!?? I am 
sure, sir, such an answer would have been undignified and un- 
becoming, and that the secretary’s strict sense of propriety, and 
of what was due to the president and to the senate, would have 
prevented him from endorsing all that was said! And yet this 
committee, if raised, and it inquire faithfully, may bring out 
many such facts. 

Sir, I repeat, that there was no disposition on the part of the 
senate or of the house to defeat the fortification bill of last ses- 
sion. Both houses did their duty, and both are now equally in- 
terested to guard against such interference for the future as ac- 
tually prevented both houses, though ready and willing, from 
doing their duty. Yes, sir; the gentleman from Kentucky (Mr. 
R. M. Johnson) challenged me at the beginning of this session, 
to specify acts of executive intermeddling or interference with 
the independence of the legisiation of congress. I gave him, 
sir, one pretty strong case, but here is one still stronger. None 
could be stronger. On the last night of the last congress, both 
houses of congress, I assert, and have proved, were not only 
ready and willing, but anziously endeavoring, to pass a law, 
which the president himself says, and which | admit was very 
important to the public interests, with large majorities in each 
in favor of the law, and the two houses agreeing, by special 
conference, and they could not and did not get the bill through, 
in consequence of the minions and pimps of the executive tamper- 
ing with their tools in the house of representatives!! Now, sir, 
if the gentleman wants a stronger case than that, I cannot 
imagine it. I know such was the fact; and though all ‘the go- 
vernment”’? should swear to the contrary, I should know and 
believe the fact antil the day of my death. Is it to be borne, 
that some twenty or thirty of a trained band shall, by reducing 
us below a quorum—reduce a majority of both houses of con- 
gress below the foot of the executive? Shall we be thus inter- 
rupted in our business by ‘6a fragment”? of ‘the party,’ doing 
the bidding of their idol? Is this an administration of the go- 
vernment, in the spirit and letter of the constitution, which 
makes the legislative department independent of the executive, 
and intends that it shall be a check upon the executive? Will 
the people suffer this monstrous violence to the theory and 
practice of their government? Oh! that | could raise my voice 
to a pitch of remonstrance which could go forth throughout 
this land, which could reach every hamict, every home, and 
every heart of the people; which could speak trumpet-tongued 
to every man who has in bis bosom a spark of the spirit of the 
free!! [ would rouse a resistance to this misrule, this corrup- 
tion, this patricide of **the party,’? which would soon determine 
whether the many or the few shall rule the destinies of this re- 
public! 

Sir, the whole mass of power which is conferred by the 
constitution on all the departments of this government is nearly 
as great as the whole power of any government of any civilized 
people. But the theory of our government so distributes this 
power among different branches or departments as to check 
and counterbalance, restrain and control, each other mutually. 
Power with us is so neutralized to do harin, and so well poised 
to do good, in the theory of our constitution, that the govern- 
ment was made free at the same time it was made efficient. 
But, sir, the practice of the government has of late so perverted 
the theory of the constitution, that, through corruption, we are 
fast becoming bound hand and foot, and a single department is 
absorbing the whole mass of power. The principle of “‘the par- 
ty” is now warring upon one of the cardinal principles of the 
constitution,to keep separate, distinct, and independent the le- 
gislative and the executive departments. That principle, with- 
out which this government cannot remain free, is totally under- 
mined by the policy of parties to elect legislators to suppori— 
that is, to do the will of—presidents! Is there no jealousy of the 
executive lefi? No esprit du corps in congress? Gone! gone! 

Sir, | mast remind the house that on the Cumberland road 
bill there were 174 members present and voting. That the very 
next vote there was—no quorum. 

Here Mr. Wise read a list of the names of members who vot- 
ed on the Cumberland road bill, and did not vote on the next 
vote or Moore and Letcher resolution. There were 66 in num- 
a Of these, Van Buren men, 50; opposition and for White, 


On the Cumberland road bill there were 174 votes. 








Of these 


there were, Van Buren men, 87; opposition and for White, 87. 
Parties were ecual on that vote. On the Letcher resolution 
there were 113 votes. 


Van Buren men, 33; opposition and for 


the senate? 
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Can this extraordinary desertion of Van Buren men be ac- 
counted for but upon the supposition of design? And, too 
when it was known they were nearly all present in the house? 
While the opposition and White men bad retained their num- 
bers to 7, there was a falling off of Van Buren men of 54!—54 
out of 87!) While the opposition and White men continued in 
their places, giving their votes until the close of the session, the 
Van Buren did not again, except a small minority, answer to 
their names. 


On Mr. Jarvis’s motion to adjourn, there were 118 votes. 
Van Buren men, 41, opposition and tor White, 77. 


On Mr. Carmichael’s motion to adjourn, there were 1) 1 votes, 
Van Buren men, 39; opposition and for White, 72. 


Is not the conculsion irresistible that the chairman of the 
committee on foreign affairs (Mr. Cambreleng) might, at any 
moment after his return from the conference, until the adjourn- 
ment of the house, by a nod or a whisper, have summoned from 
their hiding places a quorum, and saved the loss of the fortification 
bill? Would not Rhoderick’s men have risen up at the whistle? 
Does not the gentleman from New York know that he might 
at any time have had a quorum? Did he exert himself to geta 
quorum? Did he not, and did not you, Mr. Speaker, busily en- 
deavor to persuade members who had conscientious scruples not to 
vote to make a quorum? Did not Churchill C. Cambreleng protest, 
by speech on the floor (see Globe of the 5th March, 1835) against 
the right to compel members to answer the call fora quorum, 
when he all the time was voting himsel? Did not Mr. Barringer 
(of North Uarolina) charge the intrigue at the time, and offer to 
specify names? Was not Abjiah Mann, jr. (of New York), who 
refused to vote on every question from the last quorum to the 
adjournment, sitting in the house, calling for the yeas and nays, 
when attempts would be made to get along without the call? 
Did not Mr. Barringer tell him be had no right to call for yeas 
and nays, as he said he was no longer a member; and did he not 
claim to be as much a member as any body? Having pledged 
himself to vote for the Letcher resolution, did he not inform 
Mr. Letcher be could not then vote for it? And did not Letcher 
reply, ‘I knew the Van Buren colts would slip their bridles!?? 
When Samuel Beard-ley refused to vote, did not the honorable 
gentleman from ‘Tennessee (Mr. Lea) move to expel him from 
the house? But there were nearly 150 members who actually 
voted upon the three calls of yeas and nays after 12 o’clock at 
night. Different squads would come in and vote at different times! 
The leaders—oh! yes—the leaders, were all present; were they 
not here, of course? That was one fiuesse, and the other was 
to march and countermarch the followers so as that each one 
might claim to have voted. But the proof is positive that there 
was a quorum actually voting after the Cumberland road bill and 
12 o’clock, to the fast, but voting at differenttimes! My name is 
among the number of those who voted on the Cumberland road 
bill, and failed to vote twice afterwards. Mr. Gilmer’s conduct 
struck me, and [ hesitated to vote until | was satisfied by my 
colleague (Mr. Mercer); and when | saw the miserable, infer- 
nal game which was playing, | would have voted at all hazards, 
and did vote, as the journals will show, on the last vote of the 
session, to help make a quorum and against adjournment! And 
now, sir, what shall we say to these men of the immaculate— 
the only patriotic men, who would not for the world have had 
the fortification bill to fail? Shall they not have meted out to 
them that measure of vituperation which they have meted to 
Shall they not now be hunted down with the furies 
and scorpions of abuse, not only for failing to do a duty which 
was unpardonable in the senate, but for a knowingly wilful 
fatse accusation? Hurrah for such patriots! They are for na- 
tional defence! Oh shame! oh honesty! oh truth! 


Sir, the gentlemen have got into a hornet’s nest by troubling 
—impudently gasconading about the failure of that bill. They 
are bitten by their own dogs! Oh! yes, the hour had come for 
their beautiful trick. I would ask the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts (Mr. Adams) if he never signed bills after 12 o’clock at 
night on the last night of a session, when he was president? 
Sir, [can prove by the manuscript minutes of your clerk that 
there was a quorum in the house. Here is a book, the title of 
which is 23d congress, 2d session—minutes of the house of 
representatives.”’? In this book we find this entry on Tuesday, 
March the 3d, when the main question was taken on the reso- 
lution to compensate Robert P. Lechler: ‘‘Ayes 113, noes 3. 
No quorum—many members declined to answer, though stand- 
ing at the clerk’s desk, because it was supposed to be past 12 
o’clock.’’? Only seven members were wanting then, but three 
afterwards, to make a quorum, and many members declined to 
answer! Sir, there was a quorum, and a querum at the com- 
mand of “the party.’? Let it never hereafter be denied. 


[Mr. Wise then gave a summary and review of material facts, 
Sir, what caused the senate to send us that message which 
deem so respectful, and which the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts (Mr. 4dams) deems was so insolent? The senate was 
warned oftreachery! When that special messenger, that sena- 
tor, was seen dodging in and out—he was no ghost, sir—if one, 
he isa verv red faced ghost, he is a cogniac looking ghost!— 
fHere Mr. Wise paused, and glanced his eye around to see him 
in the hall]. The senate, sir, was warned of treachery. They 
then reminded the house of the report of the conference. What 
less could that bodv do to defend itself from the Machiavellian 
plot against it? Was there such a spectacle exhibited in this 
capitol before, as a trap set for one branch of congress? This 


—_ 





White, 80. 





message called out the jesuitical excuse that the hour had come 
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—there was no quorum—“sorry, regretted very much, but the 
senate must take the respousibility!’’—Immediately the plot 
revealed itself? Sir, | hope that condition of things, and this 
exposure, will ‘stand a solitary warning to “the party” not to 
jeopard again the interests of the country, by its low, servile 
tricks of corruption! ‘The party’? wished to say by resolution, 
in reply, that we had finished our business when this bill waa 
untouched. Hour after tour had the senate politely waited for 
this fortification bill to be sent to them for their concurrence, 
and Mr. F. O. J. Smith moved to say to them—* We have com- 
pleted our business!”? And atlast, sir, the house did ignobly ad- 
journ without completing its business, including this bill. Sir, 
] have nat to take back one word Of what [ said yesterday about 
the adjournment of the last congress. Except on one solitary 
question [ shall ever think of the last house of representatives 
with disgust. We hada president at the last session bent, I 
think, on war! The house was subservient, succumbing and 
servile to his wishes on every other question but that. The 
temper and the example of the house on that question were 
noble, and worthy of imitation for all time to come. ‘The gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts may well claim it as one of the 
brightest achievements of his civil career that be united us 
unanimously in one of the noblest sentiments which ever ac- 
tuated the patriot—however divided amongst ourselves, in our 
own household as brothers, to present an undivided front toa 
foreign foe! We acted wisely and temperately. And, sir, the 
real secret is, the reason the committee on foreign affairs did 
not report sooner, not until the last moment, and then in the 
form of that three millions amendment, was, that the chair- 
man (Mr. C.) dared not report counter to the sense of the peo- 
ple on one side, or to the sense of the president on the other! 
When we act wisely, though counter to the president, the 
praise redounds to the executive; and, when any thing wrong 
is done, no inatter by whom, the senate is now-a-days made 
the scapegoat to bear all the sins of “the party”? to which they 
are sO much apposed! 

Before f conclude, sir, permit me to reply briefly to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts (Mr. Adams). That gentleman 
protests, with great emphasis, against the accusation of syco- 
phancy and man-worship to general Jackson! We have fallen 
UPON strange times, ‘The times have monstrously changed, and 
some of us have changed with them. Iam frequently ata loss, 
sir, to determine which side of the question that gentleman is 
on. At the last session he made one speech for war, another 
for peace, another for war again; and, at last, | thought, was 
aboutright. It has lately been said, and [ believe he authoris- 
ed it by a letter to the gentleman from Rhode Island, (Mr. 
Pearce), that he has changed his polities once more in his lat- 
terdavs, Ifso, sir, I shall be glad of it, for be has had the for- 
tune always, J believe, to prostrate his own friends. [shall re- 
joice, sir, for another, the best evidence to Virginia, North Ca- 
rolina, Georgia, and ail the democrat states—all the old demo- 
cratic party—where the old federal states and the old Hartford 
convention federalists are rallying! | believe no man knows 
his own kind better than the honorable gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts,and [ know there is a great change, somehow or 
Other, in the old Jackson party. Sir, anew fangled democracy 
has sprung up, and renegado federalists, of whom it bas been 
Said that “they haunted the graves of such men as Hamilton and 
Jay like vampyres,”? are now among the present democrats in 
the land! 

The gentleman says his object in introducing this resolution 
is to arrive at truth, and to produce harmony between the two 
houses of congress. Sir, | fear his means will defeat his ends, 
He will, by this resolution, reanimate and arm the dead Hector, 
once, he says, dragged around the walis of this capitol by the 
victorious Achilles. Instead of an inquiry after truth, the bu- 
siness of this committee will be to arraign the senate of the 
United States, and to break down that body, which cannot 
stand much Jonger. It has withstood already more than I 
thought it could bear, and Twill not consent to apply another 
catapruita taits walls. The gentleman will find himself mistaken. 
Instead of harmony, he will array house against house, and the 
legislative depaitinent, divided against itself, must fall. The 
policy of the executive, when it means to consolidate all power 
in itself, will ever be to divide and conquer. T[ will not aid the 
executive against congress. Insiead of being united here, toa 
man, against encroachments of the executive, it seems we are 
to be made ourselves the instruments and the tools of executive 
aggrandizement. Will there never be any peace in the land 
potil every institution is prostrated to that one? T hope the 

entleman doez not mean to enlist ns in this fatal and unprece- 
dented war upon the senate. Sir, if 1 differed as widely as 
the poles from the senate on subjects of past differences, I 
would now, in these fearful times of consolidating all power 
in the executive, endeavor to become reconciled to that body, 
and to meetit on common grounds of peace and harmony and 
united action. Behold the spectacle of the two houses of con- 
gress wrangling, to the destruction of each other, upon the 
point of dispute which failed to do the sovereign will and good 
pleasure of the executive, which will and good pleasure was 
never graciously made known to either? Would that be the 
congress which our fathers created by the constitution to be 
watchful and jealous of executive power? They created us to 
be acheck, to preserve the equilibrium of power, and we are to 
quarrel about which shall yield most to adepariment whieh at 
best is but co-ordinate? {f say, sir, such a congress ag some 
would make us is not the congress which the founders of our 
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government intended; and, when we yield our jealous inde- 
pendenee, the congress of the constitution will be dead, dead, 
dead! With the power of appointing the judiciary to decide 
upon laws, and with the power of controlling, by the bribes of 
appointment, the legislators who are to enact the laws, the 
president, if he will abuse his trusts, his omnipotent, and the 
government is consolidated in the executive. Ob! that I could 
inspire my tellow members of this house, aud the whole Ameri- 
can people, to raise up in time against excessive excculive 
power! The time has come when every man, in private life, aud 
in public, when the high and the low, the rich and the poor, 
should meet together for the safety of the government. Whilst 
that is at stake, let us conciliate and cheer each other, and 
say—itis not you of the senate, nor you of the house of repre- 
sentatives, Who have sinned 80 giievously against the country, 
its laws, its constitution, and the spirit of its institutions, but 
you, the minions of the executive! 

Sir, ] denounce the attempt to charge the loss of the fortifica- 
tion bill upon the senate, on the part of those who make it, 
knowing it to be false, to be a base fraud and imposition upon 
the country! 

[Since yesterday’s publication, we have discovered in the 
Globe a full report of the explanation made by Mr. Speaker 
Pelk, in reference to one of the statements by Mr. Wise, which, 
out of sheer courtesy to him, it seems proper we should copy, 
as we now do, as follows. Nat. Int.} 

Mr. Vinton wished to know if the speaker himself desired to 
explain: because, if not, he should object to it. 

The chair said he considered the whole proceeding out of 
order; but as he had been personally alluded to, he had not ar- 
rested it, and that it weuld afford him sincere pleasure if the 
house would permit bim to make a statement, 

Nv objection being made— 

‘The speaker, (ithe bouse having given its permission, and 
many members expressing a desire that he should do so), said, 
that the chairtook great pleasure in stating to the house, that 
upon that oecasion he had felt great solicitude for the safety of 
the appropriation bills, which had not been acted on; perhaps 
the more solicitude, from the position he at that time had the 
honor to occupy in the house, as chairman of the committee of 
waysand means. Having, as he had, charge of some of these 
bills, and feeling that. some responsibility devolved upon him, 
his attention had been closely directed to them. He did re 
member, upon that occasion, when the three million appropria- 
tion was moved, that, in a casval conversation, two members 
of the house, two of bis own colleagues from ‘Tennessee, who 
were also members of the present house, and who at that time 
occupied seats immediately in his rear, asked him some ques- 
tion in relation to that appropriation, and that be replied that 
he thought it a proper appropriation, and one that ought to 
pass. He had, be said, no recollection of the precise: language 
he made use of, but be had said, in answer to the inguiy of 
his colleague, substantially, that he thought the appropriation 
proper, that the executive had been consulted, and that it met 
ihe exeeutive’s Wishes, or something to that effect, As chair- 
man of the committee of ways and means, inquiries, had ofien 
been made of him in conversation, by members of the house, in 
relation to different appropriations; and he had always given 
the information in his possession, as he had in this instance. 

The chair would then state what he had not perhaps thought 
it necessary, at that time, to be stated to the house, and it was 
this: that he had conferred with the chairman of the committee 
on foreign affairs, and with some members of the executive, 
upon the subject of thi appropriation. As chairman of the 
committee of ways and means, it was his duty, if a heavy ap- 
propriation was proposed, to ascertain and to be able to give 
the information to the house, if it was required, whether the 
treasury Was ina condition to bear it. He had always felt it 
to be his duty, whilst chairman of that committee, to eonsult 
different members of the executive branches of the government, 
when he thought it necessary to obtain information in regard 
to all appropriations for the public service. And when the 
question was asked of him by his colleagues, in regard to this 
appropriation, the indivicual now eccupying the chair had 
answered, in substance, that he thought the appropriation al- 
together proper, and that it met the approbation of the exe- 
cutive. He did pot remember adding any thing of the purport 
stated by the gentleman from Virginia, though he may have 


| done so, and would not say be had not; thougi, if he had, it had 


escaped his recollection. 

The chair would respectfully remark, that he was really 
unable to conceive how this could be a matter of any sort of 
importance. If it had an important bearing, he was at a lose 
to perceive it. The chair felt a deep sense of obligation to the 
house for the opportunity offered him of giving this brief state- 
nent. 

Ifthe house would permit him, he would add a single sug- 
gestion. Itmust be evident that the debate which had sprung 
up that day had given rise to great excitement and feeling, and 
would require great forbearance on the part of the house and 
the chair, to enable him to preserve order. He would repeat 
tothe ventleman from Virginia that, it reminded bim, a few 
moments ago,that it was against order to refer to honorable 
members of the last congress which were also members of the 
present house, and in their seats by their names, it was far 
from the intention of the chair to interfere with any of the 
rights of the gentleman from Virginia, and he would exceed- 
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ingly regret to interfere with the rights of any member upon the 
floor. The chair thought it out of order, and supposed such a 
course of debate, if suffered to proceed, was likely to produce 
excitement and collision, and he had therefore wished to ar- 
restit. He felt assured that the gentleman from Virginia, and 
every Other member, would see the necessity of such a course, 
and would sustain the chair in his efforts to preserve the order 
and harmony of the proceedings of the house. 


Wednesday. January 27. 

Mr. Cambreleng said, it was not bis design to detain the 
house long in discussing this very grave question of the loss of 
the appropriation of three millions for the defence of the eoun- 
try—the tue issue between the two houses. Concerning the 
bill making Ordinary provision for new fortifications, there was 
no contest. The controversy between the senate and the 
house was not about fortifications to be finished, perhaps in 
1240, but about the three million appropriation in 1835, for 
arming forts already completed, and for increasing our navy 
afloat. The inquiry was, who left the country detenceless, 
after the message of the president communicating the corres- 
pondence with France, aud alter the unanimous resolution of 
the house, that the exeeution of the treaty should be insisted 
on; and ata crisis too, when the question of peace or war de- 
pended on the caprice of a government denying us justice, and 
regardless of its faith. That was the appropriation to which 
the attention of the nation was directed, and in the fate of 
which our national interest and honor were direetly involved; 
that was the only issue now pending between the two houses, 
and on which the country had already and very justly decided. 

He regretted that he was obliged to engage in an inquiry after 
Jost appropriations, when the time of the house could be so 
much more profitably employed in devising measures for the 
national defence, war or no war; but, (said Mr. C.) [ am not 
at liberty to be silentin this debate: the combined attacks on 
mein both houses oblige me to defend myself. In doing so, I 
shall be compelled to notice some of the statements of the gen- 
tleman from Virginia (Mr. Wise), I shall not, Mr. Speaker, in 
diseussing this question, introduce tames—they are of little 
momentin any dehate., Noteven the illustrious name of the 
gentleman from Virginia could add the weight of a feather to 
my argument. You would never tolerate it, sir, and | am sure 
the house wonld be astonished at my indecorum, were I to de- 
signate the gentleman as **Mr. Wise; and courtesy would 
certainly not permit me to call the gentleman otherwise, No, 
sir, |} hope T shall never be tempted on any oceasion, even by 
the wild rant of disappointed ambition, to forget my own self- 
respect, or ny regard for the dignity of this house, so far as to 
treat any gentleman with disrespect. In the present instance, 
Mr. Speaker, IP shall not only treat the gentleman with the ut- 
most respect, but even with tenderness. It would be unkind, 
indeed, to treat otherwise the innocent, the unsuspecting, the 


penitent victim of that stupendous fraud which the gentleman | 


from Virginia bas so recently discovered; that stupendous con- 


epiracy which the president, you and [, were plowing last vear, | 


to betray the gentleman, undermine our constitution, and de- 
etroy our government. No,sir, itis far, very far, from my pur- 
pose to engage in any parliamentary tournament with the gen- 


tleeman from Virginia; but, should [ ever be forced into any | 
such contest with any gentleman, I hope it will be my fortune | 
to encounter some more formidable antagonist than **Bucking- | 


ham with his rash levied strength.’ 


Before [ proceed, Mr. Speaker, to discuss this question, I | 
must do an act of justice to an honorable senator from Massa- | 
A day or two since, | announced my intention to no- | 


clusetts. 
tice an attack made upon me in the National Gazette of Phila- 
delphia, in March last, founded upon information 
among other sources, ‘*from senators of the highest character.”’ 
In that journal it was stated that the vice-president and secre- 
tary of state had advised me to let the fortification bill die in 
the house, to prevent the responsibility of its failure from fall- 
ing on the president—a statement which was immediately pro- 
nounced, both by the secretary of state and myself, to be false, 
upon whatever authority founded. And now, sir, for the origin 
of this poor slander. The vice-president and secretary of state 
Were in this house, and about leaving it, when the committee 
of conference returned to it. The secretary of state, from 
whom the estimate for the three million appropriation bad been 
received, inquired the result of our conference, and, on learn- 
ing it, expressed the opinion, in which [ entirely concurred, 
that eight hundred thousand dollars was a pitiful appropriation 
for the defence of a nation. Notone syllable passed between 
the vice-president and myself. 


house, and every syllable uttered might have been heard by 
every gentleman near. As chairman of the committee of con- 


ferees on the part of the house, whatever may have been my | 


Opinion as to the inadequacy of the appropriation, [ should 
have immediately reported the compromise, but for the obsta- 
cles which I shall state in their proper order. Every gentle- 
man near me, without reference to party, knew that such was 
mV intention, 

Such was all the foundation for the statementin the 
tional Gozette. That statement [ ascribed to the senator from 
Mazsaehusetts, the authority referred to being a senator of ‘the 
highest character.?? Iam happy to say, sir, that, since the last 
day’s debate, | have received the most satisfactory assucance 
that that honorable senator was not the antherity relied on by 
the editor; and I take far more pleasure in doing justice to that 
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gentleman than [ should have done in defending myself from 
the attack. I make the acknowledgment with the greater 
pleasure, because, throughout the remarks of the hanorable 
senator, he has not condescended, he bas not stooped, to no- 
lice this miserable scandal; lie bas resigned all the honor of 
nourishing and cherishing this poor and contemptible slander 
to some unknown senator, and to others who bave no lJoftier 
ambition. 

Gentlemen who feel themselves accountable to the nation for 
leaving Our country unprepared to meet any emergency which 
might have grown out of our relations with France, have plead 
their utter ignorance of the necessity for any such preparation, 
and of any proposition for defence, ull the last night of the 
session. What, sir, isthe notorious history of this apprepria- 
tion?) Onur affairs with France remained in an uncertain atti- 
tude till the last days of the session, and this house suspended 
its action upon the question, in the hope that some intelligence 
would arrive. None reached us of a pacific character. The 
minister of France had been recalled, passports had been ten- 
dered to our minister, and he had been also recalled. Every 
thing wore a belligerent character. At that crisis, the presi- 
dent, in his message of the 25th February, communicates, as 
soon as it was received, the correspondence with the French 
government, and in conclusion says: 

“The subject being now, in all its present aspects, before 
congress, whose tight it is to decide what measures are to be 
pursued in that event, (Mr. Livingston’s return,] | deem it un- 
necessary to make further recommendation, being confident 
that on their part every thing will be done to maintain the 
rights and honor of the country which the oceasion requires.”? 

Thus the chief magistrate of the nation submits this ques- 
tion, ata critical period, to congress, “confident that on their 
part every thing will be done to maintain the rights and honor of 
the country which the occasion requires.??> When that message 
came to the house on the 26th February, EF submitted three reso- 
lutions which had been previously considered by the committee 
ov foreign affairs. 

The third resolution recommended contingent preparation for 
any emergency which might grow ont of our relations with 
France. These resolutions, and the president’s message, were 
referred to the committee. The next day the committee made 
a report, which contained the following extract: 

“The bill now before the house, authorising the sale of our 
stock in the bank of the United States, would, if adopted, af- 
ford allthe revenue necessary. The committee is of opinion 
that the whole, ora part of the fund to be derived from that 
source, should be appropriated for the purpose of arming our 
fortifications, and for making the military and naval prepara- 
tions for the defence of the country, in case such expendi- 
tures should become necessary before the next meeting of 
congress.”? 

The third resolution appended to that report was, that con- 
tingent preparation ought to be made to meet any emergency 
growing out of our relations with France. That report, and 
the resolutions, were adopted by a majority of the committee 
on foreign affairs, and proposed, not merely an appropriation 
of three millions, but of the whole proceeds of our stock in 
the bank of the United States, if necessary for the public de- 
fence, 
| When these resolutions came up the day after, I stated that, 
to secure unanimity, I should withdraw the third resoiution, as 
I intended, when the senate’s amendments to the fortification 
bill sheuld be under consideration, to offer an amendment ap- 
propriating three millions, which I had learned would be all 
that was deemed necessary by the executive; thus substituting 
fora mere declaratory resolution, an actual appropriation for 
the defence of the country. Such, sir, is the published history 
of this preparation for defence, about which gentlemen seem 
to have been so utterly ignorant. The president’s message, the 
report and resolutions of the committee, and the unanimous 
resolution of the house to insist on the execution of the treaty, 
were before the world: still gentlemen were ignorant cf the 
whole affair, and waited for estimates from the departments, 
and an executive order. Journals on all sides were calling on 
congress to place the country in a state of defence; the fire of 
patriotism was kindled throughout the land, and lighting every 
spot in the union, save one dark chamber, into which that light 
could never penetrate; there all was midnight. 

Other apolagies are made to the country, sir; estimates were 
not submitted by the department, and the form of the amend- 
ment was unprecedented, unconstitutional and monstrous. I 
shall present’y show on what foundation, legislative or histori- 
cal, this latter objection rests. As to the estimate, you will re- 
collect that you, as chairman of the committee of ways and 
means, united with me ina nete to the secretary of state, in- 
quiring What amount would be required, and that bis answer 
was, one million ior the army, and two for the navy, including 
fortifications, ordnance, and increase of the navy. It was 
upon that estimate the proposed amendment was founded. 
Aad now, sir. for this formidable amendment; here it is, sir: 
| 4nd he it further enacted, That the sum of three millions of 
dollars be, and the same is hereby, appropriated out of any mo- 
ney in the treasury not otherwise appropriated, to be expended, 
in whole or in part, under the direction of the president of the 
United States, for the military and naval service, including for- 
tifieations and ordnance and inerease of the pavy; provided 
such expenditures shall be rendered necessary for the defence of 
the country prior to the next meeting of Congress.”? This in- 
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fernal machine, which was to blow the gentleman from Virgi- 
nia, the constitution, and the government to atoms, was con- 
trived here, sir, in concert with a former representative from 
Virginia, and a member of the opposition, a gentleman of the 
highest standing for ability, honor, and integrity and univer- 
sally esteemed in this house. I mean a gentleman who was 
formerly chairman of the committee on foreign affairs. I drew 
the section, and submitted it to him. He proposed an amend- 
ment, and here are the words: ‘‘shall be rendered,”? in his own 
handwriting. As originally drawn it read *“‘provided he shall 
deem such expenditures necessary.’? As amended by the gen- 
theman from Virginia, it was, ‘provided such expenditures 
shall be rendered necessary.’? Such, sir, was the orign of the 
celebrated section which startled the senate, and shook the 
government to its foundation. 

And what, sir, was the history of this appropriation? I pro- 
posed it in the house; it was adopted by a large majority, in- 
cluding some 15 opposition votes. It was sentto the senate; and 
how did they receive a mere proposition to put the country ina 
state of defence, should it become necessary? Was it treated 
with ordinary respect, and referred toacommittee? No. Was 
it examined in form or substance? Was the slightest disposi- 
tion evinced to make any contingent provision for defending the 
eountry in case of war? No, sir—no effort was made to modify 
the section in form or amount—none whatever to defend the 
country. The senate seemed outraged at the American spirit 
of the house; they appeared to receive it as a rebuke of their 
resolution to Oppose the recommendation of the president, and 
to reject every measure designed ‘to maintain the rights and 
honor of the country.’’? It was not the (orm, nor the objects, 
nor the amount of the appropriation; it was the predetermined 
reavlution of the senate, upon a question between this country 
and a foreign power, to resist the house, the president, and the 
country. That was the origin of the motion to reject the ap- 
propriation, and of the violent and extraordinary movement of 
that body. It was rejected. The house insisted on its amend- 
ment, and sent the appropriation to the senate a second time. 
Had the senate, even at that hour, treated the house with ordi- 
nary courtesy; had it insisted, and asked a conference, the bill 
and the appropriation, or a part of it, might have been saved. 
Contrary, however, to all parliamentary usage, and animated 
by a determined spirit of resistance, that body would not con- 
descend to ask a conference; but, in the second stage, adhered 
to its disagreement, and left the bill, appropriation and all, to 
their fate. When that message was announced, I immediately 
moved to adhere, and if this house had done itself justice, the 
motion would have prevailed. But the motion was superseded 
by one to insist and ask a conference. The house yielded, and 
solivited a conference, notwithstanding the repeated indignities 
of the senate, and the committee was appointed on the part of 
the house. 


The committee of conference waited only till the message 
was sent to the senate, and to learn whether that body had, 
on its part, agreed to the conierence, and even of that no offi- 
cial nctice was eyer received. In the mean time, the Cum- 
berland road bill was on its passage, and two of the members 
. the committee voted on it immediately before leaving the 

ouse. , 

The hour when this committee was appointed has been much 
discussed, and gentiemen are appealing to their recollections. 
Whatever confidence [I may have, sir, in their integrity, they 
must pardon me for rejecting their testimony, resting as %i 
does on their memory of the transactions of that night. I rely 
on the journal of this house, recorded as it is by the clerk, and 
corrected by the speaker, and on the reports of our proceedings 
jn the public journals. These prove unanswerably that the first 
business of moment after the appointment of the committee 
was the Cumberland road bill; and although that bill was taken 
up some minutes before 12 o’clock, the ayes and noes occupied 
some thirty minutes or more, and it did not finally pass till after 
that hour. 

But the gentleman from Virginia has made a new discovery. 
The committee, it now seems, had time to wait till our clerk 
could carry the message to the senate, to learn the senate’s 
agreement to the conference, to meet the conferees in the other 
wing of the capitol, debate and adjust this most difficult com- 

romise, and retufn to this house in time to vote on the Cum- 

erland rvad bill. To support this new and extraordinary posi- 
tion, we are gravely referred to our journal, containing two 
pages of proceedings; and what is this mass of business re- 
corded? Two reports from the committee on enrolled bills!— 
occupying probably two or three minutes, and made undoubt- 
edly (for such reports are usually made in that way, during the 


* Jast night session) while the Cumberland road bill was under 


consideration, The only other item upon the journal, and 
only business intervening between the appointment of the 
eommittee and proceeding to the consideration of the Cum- 
berl and road bill, was the concurretce of the house to a se- 
nate’s amearndment to a military bill. The gentleman from 
New Hampshire (Mr. Hubbard) and myself left the house as 
soon as we had recorded our votes against the Cumberland 
road bill. But, sir this question is settled by the journals of 
the day, and even by the journal of this house. However it 
may suit the purposes of gentlemen to take new ground, they 
cannot destroy the record of the proceedings of that night. [ 
then stated in the presence of all the members of the commit- 
tee of conference, and of the members present, what appears 
upon the face of our own journal: ‘that from the vote on the 














resolution granting compensation to Robert P. Lecher, which 
was decided at the time the committee returned into the house 
from the conference,’? &c. The arguments of gentlemen can 
never destroy the record. 

I will aow ask the clerk to read the proceedings of the 
house from the time of the appointment of the committee till 
its return, as reported for the National Intelligencer. The name 
of Mr. Hubbard is accidently omitted as a member of the com- 
mittee, 

The clerk then read from the Intelligencer a long account of 
the proceedings, from which the following are extracts: 

‘The motion to ask a conterence was agreed to; and Messrs, 
Cambreleng and Lewis were appointed the committee of con- 
ference on the part of the house. 

‘*Mr. Hardin asked if the house was not virtually dissolved 
by the expiration of the term for which this congress was 
elected. 

“The chair said it was not a question in order, and the chair 
could not decide it. 

©The Cumberland road bill was taken up, and read a third 
time. 

‘*Mr. McKay moved thata message be sent to the other house, 
informing them that this house, having completed its business, 
is now ready to adjourn. 

“The chair said the motion was not in order, the question 
being on the passage of the bill. 

“The clerk proceeded to take the yeas and nays on the 
— of the bill to continue and repair the Cumberland road; 
an 

‘*Mr. Gilmer, when his name was called, rose and said, he 
considered that he had no right to vote; the term for which he 
was elected having expired at twelve o’clock this night; and he 
therefore declined voting.’ 

After the passage of the Cumberland road bill, the report 
gives an aceount of a desultory conversation between the chair 
and various members, on the constitutional dissolution of the 
house, motions to adjourn, &c. &ec. 

The following are further extracts from the report: 

“Several members addressed the chair.’’ 

‘Mr. Claysaid the motion to extend the judiciary system was 
the business next in order.”? 

‘Twenty members addressed the chair at the same time; the 
chair in vain attempting to preserve order.’? 

“The confusion in the house increasing, 

‘The chair called upon members to assist him in preserving 
order and decorum.” 

At length, 

‘Mr. J. ¥. Mason said, as the house was about to separate, 
he hoped that they would render an act of simple justice to one 
of ite members, by passing the resolution to pay the hon, Robt. 
P. Letcher his compensation for the last session. He moved a 
suspension of the rule in order to take up the resolution. The 
motion was agreed to, and the resolution proposing to direct 
payment to Mr. Letcher, for attendance at the last session, was 
read. 

‘Mr. Vanderpoel moved to strike out the preamble; which 
was agreed to. 

‘The question being on the motion of Mr. R. M. Johnson to 
amend the resolution by embracing the name of Thoimas P. 
Moore, 

‘Mr. Wilde moved the previous question; which was second- 
ed, 69 to 65. 

‘Tie main question was ordered, [on agreeing to pay Mr. 
Letcher), and was taken by yeas and nays, when there appear- 
ed, yeas 113, nays 3; several members refusing to vote, though 
present, on the ground that it was past twelve o’cluck. 

**No quorum voting, the resolution was lost.’ 

Gentlemen certainly cannot object to their own witness, par- 
ticularly as the evidence here extracted from the Intelligencer 
was published after the first attack appeared in that journal, 
charging the house with the loss of the fortification bill, and 
almost in the very language of a recent attack made in the 
senate. 

Such, Mr. Speaker, is the record of our proceedings as re- 
ported for the Intelligencer. The very first question noticed in 
that report, after the committee was appointed, is the Cumber- 
jiand road bill. And on the return of the committee, what was 
the condition of the house? The chair calling upon members 
to assist him in preserving order and decorum—the gentleman 
from Virginia rising and making an appeal to a house “‘which 
was about to separate,’’ even before the return of the commit- 
tee. And yet, sir, we hear gentlemen who would sacrifice the 
interest of our country because the words “army” and “‘navy”’ 
are inserted in an amendment—who are alarmed at the slight- 
est deviation from the most rigid constitutional form, denounc- 
ing a chairman of a committee for not reporting and submit- 
ting an appropriation of 860,000 dollars at one in the morning 
(for it was near that before the vote was announced on the 
Letcher resolution) to the fragment of a quorum of a dissolved 
body, in which the speaker was not able to preserve order and 
decorum! Sir, it was at no time practicable to make the report 
after the committee returned from the conference. I returned 
to the house just in time to record my vote in favor of the re- 
eelution to pay Mr. Letcher. It was five and twenty minutes 
after that before the result was announced, and it was known 
that no quorum had voted. The question actually before the 
house then was: whether a quorum could be obtained for the 
purpose of passing the resolution to pay Mr. Letcher. Hada 
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resolution; and, sir, had ten fortification bills been ready to be 
reported, the friends of Mr. Letcher never would have given 
way at that hour of the night. But no quorum was ever ob- 
tained from that time tll the adjournment of the house, and 
the only motion in order was a motion to adjourn. That mo- 
tion was made by the gentleman from Maine (Mr. Jarvis), and 
the yeas and nays were again ordered, I voted against adjourn- 
ment, still anxious to Obtain a quorum, but no quorum voted. 
Thus, sir, Was another five and twenty minutes exhausted.— 
Avother struggle commenced for a quorum to pass the resolu- 
tion to pay Mr. Letcher. ‘Tellers were appointed to count the 
house: the speaker was requesied to ascertain whether there 
was a quorum present. Sir, it is impossible to describe the 
scene. At length, abandoning all hope of obtaining a quorum, 
the house prepared a second time to adjourn. A gentleman 
from Maryland (Mr. Johnson) was permitted to repoit a mere 
resolution of inquiry Of the war department; the gentleman 
from Florida ‘Mr. White) to lay on the table a copy of an act 
of that territory; and the speaker asked leave to dispose of the 
communications upon kis table. On a motion to print the last 
of these, which was ‘“‘a letter from the postmaster general, vin- 
dicating himself from aspersions,’”’? &c. there was no quorum 
voting, and as the journal states, the letter “*was not further 
acted on.”? Sir, this business preparatory to adjournment was 
all that was done after the passage of the Cumberland road bill! 
till the adjournment of the house at about three o’clock in the 
morning. Not one dollar was voted, no amendment of the se- 
nate was agreed to,and no act of any description was passed 
afier the passage of the Cumberland road bill. Nothing was 
done but to hear reports from the committee on enrolled bills, 
and to send and receive messages to and from the eenate and 
the president. 


I have been charged, Mr. Speaker, with another unpardona- 
ble offeuce. Although I objected to measures to compel others 
to vote after 12 o’clock, yet I voted myself on every question 
after that hour, and even against the motion to adjourn. Sir, 
the gentleman from Virginia might have gone back for fifteen 
years, and found my name recorded on every question tll the 
hour of adjournment. I believe that our constitutional term 
does expire at 12 o’clock, but I have had no scruples about re- 
maining and attending to the closing forms of this body, and 
even voling for laws, in cases of indispensable necessity. If 
there i¢ any offence in this sir, I have no apology butin the 
universal usage of all legislative bodies, and [ believe that iny 
opinion and my practice have been the opinion and practice of 
a majority of every congress elected since the adoption of our 
constitution. Whether after the hour of twelve we have a 
quorum or not, depends entirely upon the number of members 
who choose voluntarily to remain in session. 

The gentleman makes another grave charge—that we had 
the power to command a quorum, and that the bill was lost by 
an intrigue of the friends of the administration on this floor, 
who declined voting. Sir, I deny, utterly deny, that the refu- 
sal to vole Was a pariy measure, or that the want of a quorum 
had any reference whatever to the fortification bill or the three 
millions appropriation. Was the gentleman from Kentucky, 
(Mr. Hardin), who first inquired “if the house was not virtually 
dissolved,” a friend of the administration? Was the gentleman 
from Georgia, (Mr. Gilmer), who declined voting on the Cum- 
berland road bill,a friend of the administration? Was another 
gentieman from Georgia, (Mr. Jones), who moved an adjourn- 
ment while the conferees were still in session, a friend of the ad- 
ministration? Did these gentlemen intrigue to destroy a quorum 
on the fortification bill, to prevent it from reaching the presi- 
dent, to shield him from responsibility? Sir, the question of a 
quorum had nothing whatever to do with the fortification bill. 
The struggle commenced on the Cumberland road bill; it was 
continned by members of both parties on the judiciary bill.— 
Forty members had retired after the passage of the Cumberland 
road bill; and before the resolution to pay Mr. Letcher was 
called up, the number was reduced from 174to 134. It was 
the struggle between the friends of Mr. Letcher and Mr. Moore 
which destroyed the quorum. Subsequent to that, no quorum 
could be obtained, even on a motion to print the postmaster 
general’s letter vindicating himself. As well might it be said 
that the want of a quorum On that proposition was Owing to an 
intrigue among the friends of the administration! 

Mr. Speaker, it was after that vote had been taken on print- 
ing the postmaster general’s letter, after the speaker had dis- 
posed of the business on his table, preparatory to an adjourn- 
ment, and with a perfect knowledge, on the part of the senate, 
that the house had been more than one hour in vain struggling 
for a quorum, and that they were making final preparations for 
adjournment; it was, sir, under such circumstances, and at two 
in the morning, the following extraordinary resolution was re- 
ceived from the senate of the United States: 

** Resolved, That a message be sent to the honorable the 
house of representatives, respectfully to remind the house of 
the report of the committee of conference, appointed on the 
disagreeing votes of the two houses on the amendment of the 
house to the amendment of the senate to ibe bill respecting 
the fortifications of the United States.’ 

When that message was read, sir, I stated what I now re- 
peat, that, when | came into the house from the conference, 
the elerk was calling the yeas and nays on the resolution to 
pay Mr. Letcher, on which there was no quorum; that, ona 


ed, and again there was no quorum. Under such circumstan- 
ces, 1 did not feel authorised to present to the house an appro- 
priation of 800,000 dollars. ‘That the house had discharged its 
duty to the country by twice voting an appropriation of three 
millions for its detence, which the senate had twice rejected; 
thatthe bill was evidentiy lost, and the senate must take the 
responsibility of leaving the country defenceless; that it was no 
longer in the power of the house to compel members to vote, 
to call them here, or to command a quorum; that I did not feel 
authorised to report the bill, situated as the house was; but 
that, ifany other member of the committee of conference pro- 
posed to do it, | should make no objection, though I believed 
such a proposition utterly ineffectual at this time. Mr. Lewis 
took the report, and, as the journal states, made it. But, sir, 
in what manner did he make it? When the gentleman from 
Virginia read from the journal the paragraph about the report, 
I} was astonished. When I came, however, to examine that 
journal myself, when I observed a paragraph which had es- 
caped the vigilant eye of that gentleman, my astonishment 
ceased. Here it is, sir; **The item proposed by the conferees 
in lieu of the amendment of the house was then read, and the 
question was stated that the house do adopt the same; when it 
was objected that a quorum was not present.?? We shall see, 
sir, who it was that objected: ‘‘And thereupon Mr. Cambreleng 
and Mr. Lewis were appointed tellers to return the house; and 
the house being counted, the tellers reported thata quorum was 
not present.”?> Yes, Mr. Speaker, the tellers appointed to re- 
turn the house reported that a quorum teas not present. This, 
sir, is Mr. Lewis’s report. Was not every member present 
counted, whether refusing to vote or not? If any member had 
‘skulked,’? would not Mr. Lewis have reported that fact? But, 
sir, the journal does not state the ca-e precisely as it occurred, 
though I presume the officers of the house feit obliged to place 
the report upon the journal in some form. There appears, sir, 
to have been some doubt about the fact; for the gentleman 
from Massachusetts (Mr. Phillips) inquired of the chair about 
it, and the report states that *‘the chair stated in reply, that, as 
he understood, the report was made.”’? [Mr. Phillips here rose, 
and stated that the report was not correct—that he understood 
the chair to reply that the report had not been made.] The 
gentleman’s recollection corresponds with my own as to the 
fact that the report was not, strictly speaking, made. In say- 
ing this, | by no means design any imputation against the offi- 
cers of the house. It could not be overlooked in the account 
of our proceedings. But, sir, the [ntelligencer’s report of what 
actually occurred accords precisely with my recollection of it, 
Viz: 

‘“Mr. Lewis (another member of the committee of confer- 
ence) took the report from Mr. Cambreseng, with the apparent 
intention of offering it to the house, but he first asked the chair”? 
—for no man better understands his parliamentary duty—‘the 
first asked the chair whether there was a quorum present or 
not.”?>) There was not, sir, and Mr. Lewis laid the bill upon the 
clerk’s table, and there it remained. 

Mr. Speaker, I confess thai when that extraordinary message 
was received from the senate—when we witnessed the solemn 
farce of hearing announced a grave message from that dignified 
body, rebuking the few members remaining, and who, it was 
well known all over this capitol, were taking steps preparatory 
to adjournment, I felt, sir, some of the indignation so warmly 
expressed by the gentleman from Massachusetts, (Mr. Adams), 
But, sir, had we then known as we have been since informed— 
as we are now, indeed, told by honorable senators themselves 
—that, before that message was sent to this house, they had 
received a message from the president of the United States, an- 
nouncing to them that, as the functions of congress had ceased, 
ne could receive no further communication from them—had we 
been aware of that fact, sir, by what name should we have de- 
signed this extraordinary proceeding? Might it not have been 
denounced as a miserable artifice, to attempt to shift the re- 
sponsibility of leaving the country defenceless, from the senate 
to the executive? All such expedients, sir, were in vain, as 
well as all these speeches upon this subject. The country well 
know where this responsibility rests. The story of the three 
million appropriation is briefly told. It was the proposition of 
the house, in pursuance of the president’s measage, and for our 
country’s defence—it was sent to the senate, where it was 
rudely rejected—it was sent there again and again—it was un- 
courteously returned to the house. It then received its death- 
blow in the senate—it lingered for a time between the two 
houses—it perished in the committee of conference, and its pour 
miserable remains were brought and deposited here, the gentle- 
men from Alabama and New Hampshire and myself acting as 
pall-bearers. 

But, sir, I dismies all these details, which I have been com- 
pelled to go into in self-defence. [ come now, sir, to those 
great constitutional objections which honorable senatora have 
urged against the three million appropriation, proposed for our 
defence, in the contingency of war. We have been told, sir, 
that the amendment specified no objects—that every thing was 
teft to the direction of the president—that he could do every 
thing touching the naval service, without control, and that he 
would nave an absolute power to raise and employ land forces; 
and we are asked whether our legislation, under our constitu- 
tion, furnishes any precedent for all this? 

Mr. Speaker, these objections are made, and these questions 
are asked, by senators distinguished as statesmen; gentiemen 
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twenty or thirty years, in peace and in war. Such bold decia- 
rations of gentiemen of experience and reputation, though en- 
trely unsupported by the history of our country, may some- 
times mislead, expecially when put forth with an aii of conti- 
dence and authority. 

‘he history of our legislation, sir, is replete with precedents, 
notwithstanding the bold declarations of gentlemen to the con- 
trary. I have in my hand a list of some forty or fifty, a few of 
which I will only notice. In the early history of our legisia- 
tion, in Washington’s administration, all our expenditeres for 
the civil list were in one line, and for the army im another, 
without any specification whatever, I know that we have long 
since departed from that rule, but I doubt a litthe whether we 
have con-ulted true economy by such a course, for every branch 
we have lopped off has become a tree; till, flually, one, two 
aud three hundred thousand dollars have mounted up to two 
Or three times as many millions. Such, sir, are some of the 
results of too much specification. 

On the 20th March, 1794, one million of dollars was placed | 
at the discretion of president Washingion, without specification 
otany Kind whatever, lo defray **auy expense which may be 
incurred im relation to the intercourse between the U,. States 
and foreign nations.’ 

In the next administration, sir, on the 3d of May, 1798—(and 
lest gentiemen siould be alarmed at the period relerred to, I 
shall, beture L sit down, give them more republican authorities) 
—in 1798, sir, 250.000 dollars was placed at the discretion of 
president Adams, for certain fortifications, “and to erect forufi- 
cations in any other place or places as the public safety shall re- 
quire, in the opinion of the president of the United Stutes, to be 
erected under his discretion, from time to time, as he shall judge | 
necessary.’ 

1798, May 4. $800,000 for cannon, small arms, ammunition 
and military stores, tor ‘*the public safety and defence, at the dis- 
cretion of the president,’ who was by the same act authorised 
to establish armories and foundries, &ec. 

1798, May 28. The president authorised to raise ten thou- 
sand troops ‘tin the event of a declaration of war against the U, 
States, or of actuul inv ision of their territory by a foreign pow- | 
er; OF Of IMMINENT DANGER OF SUCIL INVASION DISCOVERED, IN 
HIS OPINION, TO EXIST BEFORE THE NEXT SESSION OF CON- 
GkESS;”’ and authorised to organise them into Corps of artillery, 
en and infantry, with a suitable number of major generals, 

c. 

1798, July 16. $900,000 for the increased army. 

1799, Mareh 2. ‘he president authorised to raise “twenty- 
four regiments of infantry, a regiment and a battahon of rifle. | 
men, a battalion of artillerists and enginvers, aud three regi- | 
ments of cavalry, or such part !hereot as he shall judge neces- 
sary, in case war shall break out between the United States and 
a foreign European power, or in CASE IMMINENT DANGER of 
invasion of their territory by anu such power shall, IN His OPI- 
NION, BE DISCOVERED TO ExistT.”? ‘'wo millions appropriated, 
and the president authorised to borrow the money. 

We now come to the administration of Mr, Jefferson, when, 
sir, | believe there was no disposition to violate the constitu- 
tion, or destroy the government with the battery of an appro- 
priation. 

1803, February 26. Two millions of dollars in addition to | 
former appropriations, without any specification whatever, ‘for | 
the purpose of defraying any extraordinary expenses which may | 
be incurred in the intercourse between the United States and fo- | 
reign nations,” ‘to be applied under the direction of the presi- 
dent of the United States.”? Authorised to borrow the money. 

1803, March 3. President authorised, ‘*WHENEVER HE SHALL 
JUDGE IT EXPEDIENT,’’ to require of the executives of certain 
states to organize, arm, equip and ‘hold in readiness to march 
at a moment’s warning, a detachment of militia not exceeding 
eighty thousand.”? 

One million five hundred thousand dollars for pay and sub- 
sistence of such as may be wanted for ordvance and other imi- 
litary stores, *‘and for defraying sUCH OTHER EXPENSES AS, 
DURING THE RECESS OF CONGRESS, THE PRESIDENT MAY DEEM 
NECESSARY FOR THE SECURITY OF THE TERRITORY OF THE 
UNITED Srares, to be applied under the direction of the presi- 
dent.”’ 


1804, March 26. For equipping such armed vessels ‘‘as may 
be deemed requisite by the president,” and for “‘defraying any | 
Other expenses incidental to the intercourse with the Barbary 
powers,” against Tripoli, ‘or any other of the Barbary powers 
which may commit hostillities,” &e. Mediterzancan fund es- 
tablished by this act: $1,500,000 appropriated—president au- 
thorised to borrow it. 

The following act is so important, comprehensive and inde- 
finite, and applies so directly to the case of secret service mo- 
ney, (never contemplated in the appropriation last year), that I 
give the whole section. The president was also authorised to 
borrow the money. 

1806, February 13. That a sum of two millions of dollars be, 
and the same is hereby, appropriated towards defraying any ex- 
traordinary expenses which may be incurred in the intercourse | 
between the United States and foreign nations, to be paid out 
of any money in the treasury not otherwise appropriated, and | 
to be applied under the direction of the president of the United 
States, who shall cause an account thereof to be laid before 
eongress as soon as may be. 

1806, April 18. Tbe president authorised, ‘aT sUCH TIME As 
HE SHALL DEEM NECESSARY, to require of the executives of the 
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several states”? to organize, and ‘‘to hold in readiness at a mo- 
ment’s warning,’?? ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND MILITIA. ‘Two mil- 
hons of dollars appropriated. 

1807, February 24. Thirty thousand volunteers, **to be called 
upon to do military duty at any time the president of the United 
States she 'l judge proper.” Filty thousand dollars appiopri- 
ated. 

1808, January 8. 1,000,000 for such fortifications ‘‘as he 
may deem necessary”? to repair, and for ‘such other fortifica- 
tions, &c. as will afford more effectual protection to our ports 
and harbors,’? &e. 

We now come down, sir, to Mr. Madison’s administration, 
and approach a period with which some of the distinguished 
gentlemen of the senate nmeust be familiar, even if they bad no 
hand in framing or voting for these laws. 

1809, January 14. $750,000 *‘for certain purposes, and erect- 
ing such fortifications as may, in the opinion of the president 
of the United States, be deemed necessary for the protection of 
the northern and western frontier,?? &c, &e. 

18)1, Mareh 3. $131,046 30 generally for completing fortifi- 
calions. 

1812, January 14. $1,500,000 to purchase, under the direc- 
tion of the president of the United States, ordnance, ordnance 
stores, Camp equipages and Other quarter-master’s stores for 
the army. 

1812, January 8. President authorised, ‘whenever he shall 
have satisfactory evidence of the actual or threatened invasion 
ofany state,” &e. to raise six companies of rangers. 

1812, March 20. $50,000 additional, *‘for the purposes of for- 
tifying and defending the maritime frontier of the United 
States,?? 

July 5. $500,000 more. 

The following were appropriations simply: 

1813, January 20. $1,000,000 for the military establishment; 
$1,000,000 for the naval. 

1814, March 9. $500,000 for floating batteries. 

November 15. S600,000 for any number of vessels, not ex- 
ceeding twenty, Which, in the president’s opinion, the pubiie 
service may require. 

The actof the 20th April, 1816, appropriates a million an- 
pually, for eight years, for the navy, and the president is au- 
thorised to build ships, or to cause them to be framed, &c.; 
and never, sir, till 1821, was there an appropriation made for 
fortifications, except generally, and without specification. 

Such, Mr. Speaker, are some few of the precedents for ap- 
Ppropriations in sudden emergencies, and to prepare our country 
jor the contingency of war. Instead, sir, of making all these 
objections to forms, instead of resorting to all these expedients 
to avert responsibility, and maktng unfonnded appeals to the 
history of our legislation, would it not be more candid, more 
manly, nay, more honorable, sir, to take the honest ground 
Which some gentlemen have occupied, and say they would not 
make the appropriation through fear ef a war with France? 
Sir, these timid councils never have succeeded, and never will, 
It was the unfortunate decision of the senate that it was inex- 
pedient to do any thing that produced the prompt rejection of 
the three million appropriation for our pational defence; it was 
their unfortunate and unchangeable resolution to oppose the 
house, the president and the country. France exulted at this 
division in our national councils; the result is, the treaty is not 
executed, and we are now preparing for any emergency. 

Mr. Speaker, the senate, in former days, was not found, in 
any question between our country and a foreign power, un- 
courteously and rudely resisting measures of this house design- 
ed for our national defence, in case war should come upon us 
in the recess of congress. They did not rejeet propositions 
withont examination, and adhere without previous conferenee. 
They did not scruple about forms, specifications and estimates 
of departments, when called upon by the president to adopt 
measures ‘to maintain the rights and honor of the country.’ 

But, sir, it is time to dismiss this inquiry. It is a matter of 
littl moment now to the nation which house destroyed the 
three million appropriation, or who the fortification till. [T am 
glad to learn, from almost all sides, that we are now determin- 
ed, in both houses, to unite with the executive in putting our 
country in that strong attitude which she ought to assume, 
whether we have peace or war. This is no time, sir, for con- 
tinuing a war between the house and the senate. The crisis 
demands that there should be no differences between the dif- 
ferent branches of our government. We are in ihe midst of an 
Indian war; we are threatened with a border war on our Mexi- 
can frontier; we are engaged in a controversy with one of the 
most powerful nations, and the scales are so equally balaneed 
that a feather would decide the question of peace or war. 
France has told us the conditions on which onty the treaty 
will be executed; she now stands pledged to exact conditions 
which this country never willsubmit to, though it should be de- 
solated from Maine to Lonisiana. [Tam still not without hope 
of peace; but when a French fleet is abroad upon the Athaniic, 
it is not a time to inquire about lost appropriations. We should 
be looking promptly to measures of defence; we should be de- 
veloping the vast resources of our country, and erecting upon 
the ruins of our fortification bill a fabric ef defence which will 
do honor to this congress. Let us arm our fortifications, multi 
ply our steam batteries, and in less than twelve months put 
upon the ecean, as our great maritime resources wil! enable us 
to do, a fleet capable of successfully contending with the naval 
power of France or of any other nation. 


END OF THE FORTY-NINTH VOLUME, 
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